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NOWEL SING WE BOTH ALL AND SOME 


Christmas is coming, 
The goose is getting fat. 
Please put a penny 
In the old man’s hat. 
If you haven’t got a penny, 
Then a ha’ penny will do. 
If you haven’t got a ha’penny, 


Then GOD HELP YOU! 


Christmas alone, of the old cycle of feasts, seems to keep its universality 
of appeal in this country—probably because it appeals in so many different 


ways. There is the specifically Christian Christmas: 


A great and mighty wonder, 
A full and holy cure! 
The Virgin bears the Infant 
With virgin-honour pure. 
Repeat the hymn again, 
‘To God on high be glory, 


And peace on earth to men’. 


There is the Christmas of the Madonna and child, celebrating the miracle of 


birth, and maternal affection whether divine or human: 


He came all so still 
Where his mother lay, 
As dew in April 


That falleth on the spray. I sing of a maiden 


[here is the Christmas of midwinter carnival: 


Come, butler come fill us a bowl of the best, 

Then we hope that your soul in heaven may rest; 

But if you do draw us a bowl of the small, 

Then the devil take butler, bowl and all. The Wassail Song 


Associated now with this festival, with its roots both in pagan and pro- 
toundest Christian origins, is the Christmas of present-giving which, for 
67 
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many children, makes the small hours of 25 December among the most 


exciting occasions of the year. It may be that this part of Christmas is new- 


fashioned—Aldous Huxley in The Olive Tree argues that the Christmas of 


Dickens’ time was not present-giving: 


The name is still the same; but the thing is almost unrecognisably diffe from 
what Charles Dickens meant by ‘Christmas’. For example, there was 
Dingley Dell, and, except for five shillings to Sam Weller, not a single present was 
given. Christmas, for Mr. Pickwick and his friends, was an affair of copi 
and still more copious drinking, interrupted by bouts of home-made fun 


domestic horseplay ... Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas was a ty pical feast-day 

style—a time of jollification and excitement, a gaudily glittering ‘captain jew 
carcanet’ of grey, uneventful days. Psychologically, It performed its funct Not 
economically, however—that is, so far as we are concerned. The Pickwickian Christ- 
mas did very little to stimulate consumption; it was mainly a gratuitous festivity. A 
few vintners and distillers and poulterers were the only people whom it greatly pro- 


fited financially 
But nowadays, inevitably, since present-giving is good for trade, there is the 
attempt to canalise the flow of goodwill: 


British Bonbons Ltd. wish all their patrons a Merry Christmas 


assure them of the usual prompt service with an extra smile. 


This kind of exploitation might, if anything could, reduce the vitality of 


the festival. But, for some reason, it remains as our most living folk-event. 
Christmas retains its power to make a break in the year—a break that is all 
the more welcome as the rest of the year wears down towards a relative 
sameness. There is still the annual cycle of flowers—snow-drops, primroses, 
dog-roses and michaelmas daisies; but for many children they are beyond the 
end of a tram-ride. The season-rhythm of foods (Easter lamb, new potatoes, 
green peas, mushrooms, blackberries, chestnuts) has lost its meaning and 
excitement—we live in towns where tinned and frosted foods and primeurs 
from the South of France cut across the seasons. Pancakes, hot-cross-buns, 
decorated eggs, bob-apple—how long will they survive: It would be in- 
teresting to discover how many people, grown-ups or children, could name 
accurately St. Bartholomew’s Day, Hallowe'en and Michaelmas. 

Are we sentimentalising the past merely, and does it matter, this loss of 
seasonal rhythm? Recurrent ritual can add greatly to the richness of life, and 
there may be some evidence for this in the w ay children themselves, without 
the social pressure which inhibits the adult’s spontaneity, preserve their own 
seasonal ‘culture’: it would be interesting to study the dates of w hipping tops, 
hopscotch, five-stones and so on. The child’s welcome response to ritual 
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provides a valuable source of energy in school. The main festivals are, of 
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os occasions, a discussion of which would be beyond our terms 
of reference. But Christmas, which retains so strong an appeal of so many 
kinds, und Auilieiedin concerns teachers of all the human subjects. 

But even here there is ‘negative’ work to be done: the ground needs to be 
For in our society so general is the habit of appropriating any sales 
motive that it comes to be taken for granted and to pass almost unobserved. 
And admittedly, someone has to print Christmas cards and make toys and 
radgets if these things are to be available for those who want them. What is 
objectionable (one might even say destructive of Christmas itself) is the 
attendant vulgarity and ballyhoo. Shops begin to cajole passers-by many 

in advance. Meaningless captions, like the semi-fictitious one we have 
quoted, float on banners. Harmless pensioners are dolled up by the big 
stores to play Father Christmas and give the children toys—at half-a-crown a 
When the old lady who runs a village general shop puts a crib in the 


NV, her action m: Ly he ave a meaning— she h appen § tO feel th: it W ay abou it 


Christmas, and her sales will not go up by sixpence in consequence. But the 
Christmas preparations of the bigger shops are about as sincere as a broadcast 
lo criticise thus any custom that is so widely accepted is to invite the charge 


r solemn and highbrow; but if private gain is fair and necessary, 


hypocrisy is not. And if hypocrisy is not doing one thing while pretending to 


do another more highly esteemed, what is it? 

Naturally we are not suggesting that five-year-olds should be urged to 
challenge Father Christmas’s credentials; but the older pupils can be set 
thinking of the parasitic relationship between fake and genuine social inter- 
course, and about the nature of disinterestedness. 


For art teachers, Christmas offers many opportunities. Why are the great 
majority of bought Christmas cards so wantonly hideous: Good de ‘signs are 
no more difficult to print than the inevitable bonnets and skirts. Time may 
bring an improvement; the architecture of Wembley has given place to the 
vastly better architecture of the South Bank, and few people can have fore- 

en the speed of the change. But at present most cheap cards (except those 
of the Gordon Fraser Gallery) are ugly and almost any pupil can make fat 
better ones in the art-room—artistically better, as well as more personal and 
appropriate. | 


Similarly, the craft teachers always make good use of the burst of present- 


! From our national museums, too, (the Victoria and Albert Museum, the British 
Museum, the Wallace Collection, the National Gallery) may be obtained, at some- 


as : 
thing like 4d. to 6d. each, post-card reproductions of paintings representing the 
Nativity from many national schools of paintings with their characteristic treatments 


+ 


Of the theme. 
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making that goes on before Christmas. Musical activities may range from the 
Christmas Oratorio to the simplest of carols without turning aside from the 
first-rate. Carols deserve more serious attention than they usually receive. A 
handful of overworked and sometimes dull tunes are allowed by laziness to 
keep out others that are better in every way. The Oxford Book of Carols 
(edited by Vaughan Williams, Percy Dearmer and Martin Shaw), though 
not uniformly good, offers more carols of the highest quality than ca 
be used in one school-generation. 

Carols bring us directly to the English teacher, whose concern they are 
Pox as much as that of the music teacher. In some the words are perfunc- 
tory and must be accepted, if at all, for the sake of the tune. But in others the 
words have the poignancy, the vigour, and the powerfully evocative sym- 


bolism of the best folk-poetry. 


As I passed by a river-side, 
And there as I did rein, 

In argument I chanced to hear 
A carnal and a crane. 


The carnal said unto the crane, 
‘If all the world should turn, 
Before we had the Father, 
But now we have the Son’. 


And: 


All under the leaves, the leaves of life, 
I met with virgins seven, 
And one of them was Mary mild, 


Our I ord’s mother from heaven. 
And again in the two carols printed in this issue on pp. 72 and 73. 


In such poems there is a Blake-like fusion of innocence and experience that 





makes them ideal poetry for children. If the English teacher and the music 
teacher can work together, so much the better. 

It would be an excellent thing if every pupil were to develop the habit « 
listening to the broadcast of the Christmas Eve Service of C: me 3 and Lesson 
from King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. And for school use there is the 
recording of - Benjamin Britten’s Ceremony of Carols, and the very fine The 
Twelve Days of Christmas. An anthology could be compiled of seasonable 


poems (and prose excerpts too), all in their various w ays deserving serious 


1Other sources are The Early English Carols by R. L. Greene, O.U.P., and Early 


English Lyrics by Chambers and Sidgwick, both excellent for words only. 
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ttention; such as William Dunbar’s On the Nativity of Christ (the spelling 
of which can be a good deal modernised without loss), the ballad Jolly Wat 
Shepherd, William Stevenson’s Jolly good Ale and Old, Adam Lay Ybounden, 


Herrick’s Come Guard this night the Christmas Pie, the third sonnet in Donne’s 


La Corona (‘Immensity cloistered in thy dear womb’), parts of In Memoriam, 
l. S. Eliot’s Journey of the Magi, and W. B. Yeats’ The Magi: 


iN ] ? 
NOW aS at all times I can see in the mind scye, 


In their stiff, painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied Ones... 


This short list in itself includes poems simple enough for the youngest and 
lt enough for a Sixth form. 
ma (for Christmas is a season of drama), various of the medieval 
ristmas plays have survived, such as the First and the Second Shepherds’ 
P from the Tow neley Cycle, and the Nativity from the Ludus Coventriae. 
with younger pupils it is often better to let them write their own 
pherds’ or Nativity play. Perhaps one of the extant plays may be read to 
em off, but the story and the idea once given, it is best for adults to 
vene as little as possible. What may be conventional or even precious 
idult may have freshness and sparkle when it comes from children. 
has interest enough. With or without its special interpretation, it 


voke tenderness, excitement, humour and a sense of pure wonder. 


SOURCES 
ls mentioned above may be found in The English Hymnal (abbreviated 
; E.H.); The Oxford Book of Verse (O.B.V.); The Poet’s World (P.W.); The 
ford Book of Ballads (O.B.B.), and The Oxford Book of Carol (O.B.¢ ae) 
1 Great and Mighty Wonder is No. 19 in E.H.; I sing of a maiden: O.B.V. 23, O.B.C. 
»W.; The Wassail Song, O.B.C. 15; The Carnal and the Crane, O.B.C. 53, 
O.B.B. 102; All Under the leaves (The Seven Virgins) O.B.C. 43, O.B.V. 382, O.B.B. 
\ Il sing we, both all and some, O.B.C. 62; Adam lay Ybounden, O.B.C. 180, 
been set to music by Benjamin Britten. 
William Dunbar’s On The Nativity of Christ is O.B.V. 20; Jolly Wat O.B.B. 103; 


J Ly ( | Al O.B.V. 49, and P. W. 


A useful discussion of a short story could be held on T. F. Powys’ A Christmas Gift 
The White Paternoster, and in God’s Eyes A’ Twinkle). 
A Great and Mighty Wonder is available on two gramophone records: HMV Bg602 
1 C3680. King’s College Chapel Choir has recorded Once in Royal David’s City and 
In Dulci Jubilo (O.B.C.86) on HMV DX1611. The Wassail Song is on HMV Bog64. 
Benjamin Britten’s Ceremony of Carols is on Decca K1155-6-7. As well as a large 
number of popular carols Decca have recorded The Cherry Tree Carol (O.B.C.66) 
(Decca 2641); The Coventry Carol (O.B.C.22) (Decca 2642 or Decca 8936); and 
Boar’s Head Carol (O.B.C.19) (Decca 9241). 
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LA 
CORPUS CHRISTI CARO! t 
r+) Solo Ut 
| v 
| 
t bk on n ro. ° 
. a. a | o_4__4— . 
— oe See St LE Ee 
ZG — = 
Down in yon forest there stands a hall: 
The bells of Paradise I heard them ring: 
It’s covered all over with purple and pall 
And I love my Lord Jesus above anything. 
2 In that hall there stands a bed: 
It’s covered all over with scarlet so red 
3. At the bed-side there lies a stone: 
Which the sweet Virgin Mary knelt upon 
4 Under that bed there runs a Hood 
The one half runs water, the other runs blood: 
s At the bed’s foot there grows a thorn: 
Which ever blows blossom since he was born 
6 Over that bed the moon shines bright: 
Denoting our Saviour was born this night: 
Traditional melody arranged by R. Vaughan Vi 
The text is a variant of a carol in the Hill MS., about 1500, our version being 
only a little later. The carol is probably an adaptation of a secular folk-song, 
and now seems to contain Grail symbolism. It seems to refer to Glastonbury | Th 
~y: the tho 1 v. § being undoubtedly the famous tree of which an n 
Abbey: the thorn in ; being undoubtedly the f f which a an, 
off-shoot still supposedly blooms near the ruins on Christmas Eve. V.6 is Th 
probably a late addition, introducing a specifically Christmas association the 
a ae) 
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ENTRY CAROI 


lul - la, thou little tiny hild, By, by, lul - ly, Iul - lay, thou 


O sis-ters too, How may we do For to pre-serve this day. This 





or young _ling, For whom we do sing. By, by, lul - ly, Iul - lay 


whom rt. 








: * b en singing Verse t Omit these bars when singing Refrain 
= 
= | Lully, lulla, thou little tiny child, 
By, by, lully lullay, thou little tiny child, 
By by, lully lullay. 
O sisters too, 
How may we do 
For to preserve this day 
[his poor youngling, 
For whom we do sing, 
By by, lully lullay? 
2 Herod, the king, 
In his raging, 
Chargéd he hath this day 
His men of might, 
In his own sight, 
All young childrén to slay. 
3 That woe is me, 
Poor child for thee! 
And ever morn and day, 
For thy parting 
5 Neither say nor sing 
at By by, lully lullay! 
ng. ; 
ury | The tune, given here virtually in its original version of 1591, was discovered 
} an | and printed by Thomas Sharp in 1825. 
6 18 The text is that of Robert Croo, 1534, and is from the Coventry Pageant of 


the Shearmen and Tailors of the 15th century. 
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7a 
| 
by 
J. H. WALSH 
Senior English Master at Chislehurst-Sidcup County Grammar School for B 
‘AN ENGLISH SERIES that set itself first and foremost to stimulate ling 


would have little hope of achieving its end with a large number: 
audience and would be painfully restricted in its choice of material, 


if it t 
into account the low reading ability of some of them’. In these words f 
pamphlet entitled English and Broadcasting in Secondary Schools, the B.B.C 
dismiss as impracticable the idea of helping the non-reader to over« 
handicap; and if the situation is really so hopeless there is obviously nothing 
more to say. One cannot escape the impression, however, that the B.B.C 
have given up rather easily; and the purpose of this article is to point out how 


much they could, if they cared, do to help the would-be reader—and ever 


1eeds of the children 1 


the ‘wouldn’t-be’. Nor should we forget th 
read: it would be a pity if, by keeping in mind the worst, we were to forget 
our duty to the best. 

Of course, as a first step it would be necessary to restore respect for the 
integrity of the printed text on which the broadcast is based. As I pointed out 
before, such respect is not at present shown: a novel, for example, may be 
subjected to the processes of distortion which unpleasantly recall the handling 
of news by the popular press. The resulting ‘script’ is frequently a very dif- 


ferent thing from the original text. Yet for our purpose it is that original 
which matters—not the broadcast which is made out of it, and whose 
purpose should be to render it orally. Indeed, not only should the write: 
actual words be made the basis of the ‘script’; more important still, those 
words should be there, in the classroom, available for teacher and children to 
read. There should be no question of adapting a novel so as to m 
‘suitable for broadcasting’. It is the technique of broadcasting which ought 
to be changed; the novel has every right to be left as it is. 


But, it may be objected, if the writers of ‘scripts’ are to limit themselve 
74 
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the words of books available in the classroom, of what use is broadcasting? 
Can the B.B.C. do anything which the teacher cannot: 

To r my mind, the B.B.C. can do three things: They can provide a change 
f teaching medium; they can furnish readers skille d in inte rpretation; and 
they can employ specialists who know how literature should be studied. This 
last point is important. For it is apparent from the B.B.C’s. two pamphlets, 
even if it had not been apparent before,! that many teachers have little idea 
how to conduct study of a text. The B.B.C. themselves would appear to 
think that it is largely a matter of observing points of style—of fin ding out 
‘how the author does it’; and they mistrust study accordingly, having dis- 
covered quite easily that the majority of children don’t give tw opence for 

w the author does it. Actually, the kind of study Iam thinkit ng of is some- 
thing aa simpler. It is largely a matter of directed attention, and it sprin os 
the observed fact that most children, at a single hearing or reading, 
‘take in’ far less than they are generally believed to do. The teacher’s task is 
really one of recapitulation—of enforcing attention not primarily to the 
words used, but rather to the precise nature of the persons, things and events 
represented. This involves questioning of a particular kind. 

Now I know well that the B.B.C. make it their rule not to do the teacher’s 
work for him (though luckily they are prepared to waive that rule in the case 
of music); nevertheless, there is need for much fuller co-operation between 
B.B.C. and teacher. I would make three recommendations. First, that when- 


ever possible the B.B.C. readers should give the children a sense of immed 


iate 
purpose by telling them, before beginning to read, what particularly they 
isten for. This procedure is not usual in the case of English, (though 


> - : \ ] 
ames Reeves s poetry programme of 9 May was an exception). Secondly, 





rat when the broadcast of a story is finished the reader should mention some 
points for discussion—‘things to talk about among yourselves’. Thirdly—and 
this I regard as essential—that the B.B.C. should issue teachers’ pamphlets 
which give definite guidance as to the way in which study of the broadcast 
matter should be conducted. 

Returning to the question of the classroom use of printed versions—it is 
perhaps de sirable to see how this would work out in practice. Of course, in 
the case of the youngest children, whose ability to read is not established, the 
provision of a number of copies of such a version would be unnecessary, 
though the teacher should have one). None the less the children should be 
helped to ) prepare themselves for future reading; and the B.B.C. could do this 
by stshdeawion their countenance from the perverse practice of asking 
children, when they listen to the broadcast of an aa amiliar story, to perform 
various movements of the limbs and body. I am not here referring to activity- 


| See the Notes to Chapters in The Appreciation of Poetry, by P. Gurrey (O.U.P.). 
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methods in general; I am referring to the fact that a suitable story, well told, 


will invariably win even very young children to complete stillness; and this 
need for stillness should be respected. Children do much to oblige their 
teachers, but it is imposing too great a strain to demand that they should 
simultaneously listen, comprehend, and indulge in antics. If the story has been 
specially written to give scope for antics it should have no place in an English 


series. This sort of thing should be recognised for what it is—a kind of 


licensed fidgetting, licensed at a time when sensible children would as lief sit 
still. It is obv iously the worst possible preparation for that sustained attention 
which reading will later demand. 

To come now to Juniors: there is no doubt that the Junior broadcasts would 
be of much greater value if there were copies of the broadcast matter avail- 
able for the children. It is probably undesirable that the children should try 
to follow the broadcast with the aid of the printed text, but some at least 
should have an opportunity of rez iding the text afterwards. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the whole interest of the story or poem is exhausted ata 
single hearing. This provision of printed texts would also check the present 





B.B.C. practice of giving to the children in oral form works which in writter 
i : g 

form are too ‘old’ for them. In the past Summer term, for mange, Raggylug 
(a Junior book) was broadcast to Infants, Great Expectations (a Senior book 


to Juniors, and Northanger Abbey (an adult book) to Seniors. Let the B.B.C. 
use their resources to stimulate interest in day-to-day matter within 
children’s reading capacity, and leave to the teacher the pleasurable prero- 
gative of occ asionally introducing an ‘older’ book. 


To Seniors in the Modern school, and especially to non-readers, the B.B.C. 


o 2 ] 
} 


could do considerable service by prescribing a suitable novel and _ broad- 
casting as much as possible of it in a series of dramatic readings. The ‘script 
would be the printed text; to each dialogue ‘part’ a separate reader would be 
assigned, who would also read the narrative links most closely associated with 
his part; while a special narrator would read the longer portions of narrative. 
There would be no ‘effects’ of any kind; for the whole point of this procedure 
1? . 


is that each broadcast instalment, besides being ‘followed’ by the children at 


the time, should be reproduced by them afterwards in the classroom. With interest 
stimulated, with fresh memories of the broadcast, and with a desire to emu- 
late the B.B.C. ‘actors’, even some of the non-readers would be anxious to 
tackle the text in a ‘repeat performance’—in any case to pore over it silently 
at their leisure. A series of such broadcasts, properly used, could do much 
to turn an unreadable work into a readable one. 

Finally there is the question of Grammar schools. The various B.B.C. 
series at present contain little that is suitable for them, but for that I would 


not blame the B.B.C. alone. It may be that the Grammar schools have shown 
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hey do not want English broadcasts. Yet with the consent of these 


that U 

chools the B.B.C. could, if they wished, present Shakespeare’s plays, both 
instalments and in complete performances; they could broadcast more 

xacting poetry, and could employ specialists to suggest the most profitable 


of study. Above all, they could do on a larger scale the kind of critical 


work already done by THE USE OF ENGLISH—and with their greater resources 


would probably do it better. 


§ tn 


TI 


sensa 


lose are my suggestions—simple and obvious ones. There is nothing 

nal about them, and that is probably their greatest disadvantage. For 
B B.C. themselves point out, when shrinking from the very thought 
clping the non-reader: “The quality of the broadcasts as broadcasts would 
bl 


ly suffer’. The quality of the broadcasts as entertainment undoubtedly 
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CONFERENCE NOTE 


WEEK-END COURSE ON CHILDREN’S WRITING 


LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


May 2s5th—27th, 1951 


themes of this conference were (a) What significance has writing sub- 








child? and (b) What significance do we, as teachers, want writing to 

n’s lives? 

bject was introduced by the guest spe aker, Mrs. E. M. Langdon of the 
nt of Child Development, Institute of Education, London. There were also 

is guests Dr. D. W. Winnicott, Physician at Paddington Green Children’s 
nd Head of the Child Department of the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, and 


iss Clare Britton, Tutor in charge of the Child Care Course at the London School 


Landgon’s introduction was concerned with why children write. She suggested 

problem was a wide one involving the importance of writing to the child 

jult member of a given community, and as a child in his own right with 
‘ds of his own at certain stages. 

“xt session six members of the Association introduced in turn the dmg. 
levelopment in children’s — each selecting his own age range and 

x his remarks by actual examples of writing. (1) Spontaneity, stimulus a 

m. (2) Realism and phantasy. 3) Character and motive. (4) Logic and 
Generalisation and abstraction. (6) Control of language. 

final session members brought samples of writing by gifted children for 
under two heads: What makes this work outstanding? and, What do we do 


] 5 
iren? 





these chil 
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by 
G. G. URWIN 


Senior English Master at Sale Grammar School 


It seEMS that local authorities adopt the English ability tests as formulated 


] 7 | 
by var1ous educational Pps} chologists because the ease of mar KING Saves the 
need ot expensiv e examiners, and because the answers are so Cul and dried 


1 , 7 wa 
tnat parents cannot argue about them. ¢ Ybjectivity is the main atm, perhaps 


the only aim. Yet surely, L.E.A’s. must understand, as all teachers of English 

soon learn, that our subject cannot be assessed by means of ticks and crosses, 
; : rg 

and that the evaluation of any exercise in English is lengthy, fatiguing, and 


subjectiv c. 


To avoid these troubles is to avoid testing English as a living part of a 


child’s experience. Thus the difficulties facing anyone who sets an examina- 


tion paper in the subject are complicated by the need to make it as simple as 
possible to mark and yet true to its purpose of investigating a child’s under- 
standing and command of language, his innate verbal ability and at t 
in various skills, his possession of an imagination that will respond t iried 
sensuous stimuli. Such an examination paper must demand that all answers be 


expressed in coherent, cohesive English, using a vocabulary in 
the printed paper. 

If these were the aims of the entrance test, primary schools might 1 eer 
be circumscribed by the usual specialised demands and could carry « 
their programme of teaching competent writing and intelligent, purp 
reading. 

The papers suggested here, which I think might make a more isfactor\ 
test at the age of eleven, are short. A child of grammar-school 
young enough to tire easily and therefore not likely to give of his best wher 
faced with a long paper containing questions of many different types 

A correspondent of The Times Educational Suppleme nt rec ently em] 
the need of an aural test in addition. The value of this is obviously gt 
the method of applying it is not readily apparent. It may even becom« 
of the teacher rather than of the pupils. 


This suggested English test, however, is not one that can be readily marked 
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.y the thousand in an afternoon, so will be of little use to those authorities 
who plan their examinations on such a system. For this sort of paper it would 
be necessary to employ outside examiners, so that, with adequate time at their 
| disposal, and the expectation of a fee, they can give considered thought to 


individual’s work. 
PAPER ONI 
(30 Minutes) 


ich of the following passages carefully and then answer all the questions, 
| ’ nswers must be written in sentences that are made up of YOUR OWN 


( DS 

} 1 j } 7 } 

, Mandorix has just returned from a hunting trip and discovered that his entire 
od | , :' 
s been killed by robbers, and the farm looted 

a And what of myself? What was I to do: Useless to follow the robbers, when I had 
ss notion of where to search and the whole of Gaul in which to make my 
ps nt. What then: Stay and build another cabin, as my father had done—yes, that 
ccomplished. But to one brought up as I had been, amid the bustle and 
} friendliness of a home, solitude held out no charms, and in the end, what would I have 


\ bare living; no more. And I would be dwelling ever with painful memories; 


Cr fort ine, ind th re by arive away these eloomy thoughts? I 














| inder the Roman banner, as many another brave Gaul had done. Or I 
. , : 
_ | might repair to one of our cities and there find employment with some armourer, 
r other craftsman 
] » ] 1 . 
isons were the .wainst Mandorix staying at home? 
night he do 
se yur own words the meanings of ‘I had no faintest notion’ |. 2 and ‘a 
a | 
oe fo whom is Mandorix speaking? Why does isk so many questions and use 
times seem unfinished: 
Now, in the twilight, after rain, 
neg : 
[he wet, black street shines out again; 
id, softening through the coloured gloom, 
7 er ‘ 11 ‘ 
1 he ips like b ung tulips bloom. 
§ I 
ligt 1 1¢ ps down isl s of _# 
3 
in gold and amethyst; 
And paved with fragments of the skies 
Our sooty town like Venice lies 
| 


Till even that empcror of the street, 


j 


Che bluff policeman on his beat, 
Reflected t 


here with portly pride 


From boots to helmet, floats enskied. 
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a. Venice is a city built very close to the sea and criss-crossed by so many canals that the 


people of the city use them as we use roads. Why is the town in this poem said to . 
look like Venice. 

b. Explain how a street-lamp might look like a “burning tulip”. 

c. Why do you think a policeman on his beat can be compared with an emperor 

. Many of the words give a picture of colour and brightness. Write down those that : 


ao 
jos 


seem to give the opposite effect. 
Norte:—In order to give wide range of marks and to reward full answers, it is sug- 
gested that points for ideas and facts be awarded on a sliding scale, e.g. 1-3-6-1 

Each answer, except 2(d) would have additional marks for style, etc. 

The total marks to be scaled to, say, so. " 


PAPER TWO f 
(20 Minutes) 


1. Write a story entitled The Missing Giraffe. 

OR 2. Describe any one particular street in your town or village. 

OR 3. Give an account of why you are so interested in your own special hobby 
or 4. Describe any exciting game of football you have recently seen 
Note.—The essays to be marked by general impression for ideas, expression, accu 


The total marks to be 50. 


PAPER THREE 


(35 Munutes) 


A. A dictation to be read (when possible) by a teacher whose voice is familiar to t 
candidates. Full stops to be inserted as part of the test, but other punctuation to be 
supplied. 

For some time/ Alan hammered upon the door/, and his knocking/ only roused 
the echoes/ of the house. At last, however,/ I could hear the noise/ of a window 
thrust up/, and knew that my uncle/ had come to watch/. By what light there was/, 
he would see Alan standing/, like a dark shadow/, on the steps./ The three witnesses 
were hidden/ quite out of his view/ so that there was nothing/ to alarm an honest} 


man/ in his own house. 
B47 


Note.—The total marks to be 15 with a deduction of one for each of the first fiv 
errors, and thereafter two. 
B. General language. C 


The following sentences are clumsily written and are not easily understood. Write 
them out so that their meanings are quite clear. 
1. They have not got no books. 
2. L lost my cycle-cape but when I found it again it had stopped raining. 
3. Salt is some stuff that when it is not in the potatoes makes them have a queer taste C1 
4. In the book I marked the place that I had borrowed from the library. 
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the [hese sentences are quite correct when they are well punctuated. Write them out 
h the correct punctuation clearly shown. 





1. I said to him have you lost sixpence. 
The teachers book was the same as theirs. 

Bill Bob and Betty went for a weeks holiday in london. 
Not The total marks here to be 15. 
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THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 
A 





} I thing bears traces of its origin, e.g. finger prints in a crime, the features in a 
language is the thing, what are the finger prints? Probe, if necessary, for the 
| words. A passage containing words of native and I rench origin is examined 
r whose fingerprints, whose words. If the ¢ hildren study languages they will 
some and may even contribute others from Latin: if not, the passage is more 
chosen to make possible a tactful linking up with words of more obvious 
} native and foreign origin. This gives a hint of the origins of I nglish, but it is not a 
lerivatives, and we need only to lodge the idea of sources. 
B 
How es it grow? Language, being human, probably grows as human beings do. 
Ask a child to perform an act, to walk, talk, laugh: the action. Next ask others 
e the act—he walks, talks, laughs: the second stage, the concrete word. Then 
the act detached from its context, walking, talking, laughter: they will agree 
bstract use is the natural development. First conclusion: from the act, to the 
) rete word, to the abstract one. Confirm by asking children to contrast the more 
rds of younger children with their own more generalized speech 
, xperience of their own younger days and of younget relatives gives the 
a parallel development—from a simpler to a more complex meaning. 
1 Mamma for a baby mean any friendly adult; mother and father are very 
ning for the children of thirteen and fourteen. So with the growing 
ir Shakespeare and the Bible are useful here. On the day this was written 
mselves contrasted the simpler biblic il ‘meat’, ‘fowls’, ‘substance’, with 
nt more loaded meanings. [his Is the second conclusion. 
I ories of younger days also give the next point. W hat organized setting 
id they first enjoy? Nursery Rhymes. Why: They have a tune, they soothe, 
Che children’s reasons.) But these are what kind of things? Feelings. 
5 e of feelings comes before that of thoughe, poetry 
r YS 
This kind of treatment is meant to teach not an enclosed fact but a method which 


Ken up In many other lessons, ¢.¢ the de generation of language Or, with the 


Ipils, the development ot key words and meanings like nature, order, demo- 


WILLIAM WALSH. 








ENGLISH AND THE BACKWARD 
CHILD 
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by 
GWENDOLINE MATHEWS 


Secondary Modern School Teacher 


I atmMost began teaching by having to deal with a class of forty-thr 
‘retarded’ boys and girls. 1 was to teach them English. First, I thought | 
must find out the children’s actual attainment level, and their real interests 
Privately they read comics, supplemented by occasional Annuals: Enid 
Blyton, the Eagle, and Rainbow were favourites. 1 found that Theseus and 
similar stories proved acceptable to children young enough to prefer legend, 


and old enough to de sire maturer langu: ige. 


and I could count on their “sees heard and seen porn vilicstibin and cinema 
versions of some books. Though I was warned against it, I tried to introduce 
them to Dickens. It succeeded, as enthusiasm allied to a genuine article will 
succeed. I gave them prizes: pots of geraniums. W hile all chik iren like prizes, 
some might remember that geraniums were the novelist’s favourite flower 
that he had once been poor, and that he had endured a far unhappie: 

than they when he was young. This engendered complacency, but I think it 


did no harm-— these ‘backward’ children needed to be given confidence. 


Chey didn’t take easily to punctuation lessons, so I began a ‘Writers’ Club 


The class was allowed a free choice of subject, from the paraphrased 


tart: tar 
SLOTY [Ol 


the literal, to adventure tales for the imaginative child who could think ‘long 


thoughts’ but who could not write correctly. If this produced a plagiarised 
nursery rhyme, ora translation with verbatim insertions, it meant that 1 rhyth: 
or the sense of the story were being ac quired. If The Smugglers’ Cave resulted 


1 j 
} { 


in English as it is spoken but not usu lly written, the well of imag Pine ation had 


been stirred, even if there were a little mud mixed with the water. 
lo 


Poetical attempts gave me a busy time chopping up metre and suggesting 
rhymes, although I felt rewarded when one poet remarked, “This isn’t like 


“English” —it’s like a game.’ The boys no longer referred to poetry as being 
‘sissy’. Tennyson’s Revenee became popular because, I feel, I did not tell them 


that it was verse. 














spe. 
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One boy submitted his thriller, The Kidnapte Singer, and I asked him if he 
would mind if we studied it together. We took his story to bits. It was no 
worse than many a one which gets into print, though the ending, whereby 

e Kidnapte Singer turned out to be Mother, was something of a surprise. It 
was written up on the blackboard and, when it had been subjected to practical 
criticism from the class, it was written in a revised form on a second board. 
We were thus able to compare the two versions, and to examine punctuation, 
spelling and suitability of dialogue and language. For example, ‘I herb a 
sceem’ gave opportunity for clearing up confusion between d and b; and 
many learnt for the first time the proper way to spell ‘scream’. After two 
ssons of this kind, a punctuation exercise from Alice in Wonderland revealed 
improvement. 

Later King Solomon’s Mines, read as a serial, was compared with the film. 
Occasionally, critics would become unpopular with the class as a whole, 
because they iteenagtes my reading of the story). But critical points were 
made. The shots of the jungle in the film were praised, but the exclusion of 
Gagool was thought unwise. We compared the descriptive passages with the 
film settings, and scenes were enthusiastically illustrated in a drawing lesson. 
Many of the children asked for other books by Haggard. Maybe he is not very 
good literature, but he is a slight cut above what they read under the desk. 

These children had taken no drama in the senior school. My syllabus 
insisted upon As You Like It. | was determined not to compromise—for me 
there was to be no “at least they know the story’. But how much could these 
children take? How was even Shakespeare’s early poetry to be presented 





it causing boredom and bewilderment in pupils hardly trained to read: 
[ pruned the text carefully and prepared a brief resumé of some difficult 
passages. I coloured in the Elizabethan scene the best I could, telling the 
ildren something about the glories and the terrors of Elizabethan London; 
we then translated the classroom into a ‘theatre’. The ‘play’ opened by a 
signal given by a trumpeter; a stage-hand displayed descriptions of the scenes 
Elizabethan manner; attendants sold apples and bottles of ‘beer’. The 
groundlings, having a natural gusto, needed no rehearsing to applaud the 
wrestling match, to enjoy the love-making, to appreciate the very free 
clowning of Touchstone, or to criticize the inattentive player. 
One boy, who could hardly read, and who looked as if his contribution 
would be nuisance value, was made ‘scene’-shifter (my table and chair). He 
was also cast as Corin’s dog (a contented dog being preferable to a disgruntled 


dae 
nid 


Charles, the Wrestler, disappointed at the shortness of his spectacular part, 
developed Bottom’s endearing habit of wanting “to play the lion too”. To 


prevent him from anticipating his cues, he was allowed on the stage every 
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time Duke Frederick made an appearance. Charles stood aloof, arms folded 
majestically across his chest. When he showed signs of forgetting his dumb 
show, he was reminded that ‘he cannot speak’. 

The tallest girls in the class were allowed to act Rosalind in turn. One dis- 
appointed applicant consented to be the heroine’s maid. Another also wanting 
to play Rosalind was told that she must accept the part of Audrey as she had 
‘just the right giggle’. 

In a ‘Writing’ period we copied out the songs, and spoke them in chorus 
together (a singing lesson would have been so much better of course). As 
You Like It, taking it all in all, was as we liked it, with perhaps not all the 


greenwood spirit dissolved into the classroom atmosphere. 


CHILDREN’S WRITING 
AN ANTIQUE ARMCHAIR TELLS ITS LIFE STORY 


by a Girl aged 10 








I wAs manufactured in Kent by a carpenter. He covered me with a beautif 
material and sold me to an old lady, Mrs. Elane by name. I lived in peace and comfort 
for two years. I remember the day young Miranda Bluebody came to be housemai 
how nice a was and so much lighter and daintier than my old mistress though rather 
vain, which, I thought, was a great pity. I will now relate how I was re-covered with 
green baize and a tag marked ‘export’ sewn on to me. How painful that was ind 
afterwards it itched terribly. Yes! I really was going tbroad to be the Shah of Persia’s 
throne I think though I could not for the life of me understand h he had 1e tO 
know about me. I was sorry to leave Mrs. Elane and Miranda Iw x } 
pleased at seeing them paid a large fee for letting me go. For twenty days 


nights the liner rocked and rolled over a none too calm sea. I was placed 1 


cross little mahogany table who declared that she would rather sit on top of e OL 


1 


coke, coke mind you, than be near me. Of all the impertinence I thought bursting 
with rude remarks which I knew were wrong and must not be mouthed. As I was 
already green I did not show my seasickness though I felt it dreadfully. I was not 
as a throne, to my great disgust I can tell you, but as a stool for ew very stout cook to 
stand on to reach Sod from high shelves all around the Shah’s great kitchen. One day 
he came to see me and saw that one of my legs was beginning to break and de« 


that he would not have such a weak chair in the whole of Persia, he ordered me t 


shipped back to England and to my peaceful home in Kent. When a great deal of 


wrapping which had protected me on my homeward journey was removed I saw 
I was in a dreadful cellar near Gravesend. 








| 
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by 
G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


Lecturer in English Literature at Sheffield University 


EvERY READER has his own way of discussing the novels he enjoys, 
ind of persuading others to share that enjoyment. Some very gifted 
z d d d o 
readers manage to put into a few impressionistic sentences, without 
much show of method, a judgment which reaches to the centre of an 
d re) 
author's work, and is recognized as decisive or as especially persuasive. 


The lett 


ters and obiter dicta of Coleridge, of D. H. Lawrence and 





I 


Henry James contain many such suggestive impressions, and the critical 
essays of Virginia Woolf and Mr. E. M. Forster often have the same kind of 
point. One remembers Mr. Forster’s comment on Scott: ‘He has only a 
temperate heart and gentlemanly feelings and an intelligent affection for the 
vside’. And on Meredith: ‘The tailors are not tailors, the cricket 


coul 





matches are not cricket, the railway trains do not even seem to be trains, the 
county families give the air of having been only just that moment unpacked, 
scarcely in position before the action starts, the straw clinging to their beards’. 

These judgments sum up a good deal of reading of the authors described 
and they assume a comparable amount of reading in the audience; even so, 
they are probably too summary to be indisputable. The difficulty of discus- 
sing novels is most keenly felt where, as with sixth forms or adult classes, 
familiarity with the subject cannot be assumed; before such an audience, 
summary impressions, however brilliant, will usually perplex or be noted 
merely, unless followed by some more pedestrian, yet not necessarily 
unenjoyable, form of demonstration. Perhaps there is still room, even in 
these pages, for a few notes on this side of class work. 

Novelists themselves, as the novel came to be used for more and more 
ambitious purposes, have made the most serious claims for their writings. In 
a society changing too rapidly for its institutions to keep pace with it, 
novelists tended to see themselves as something more than entertainers, as the 
agents of a finer conscience and warmer sympathy. George Eliot justified 
her own activity in this way: ‘If art does not enlarge men’s sympathies, it 
does nothing morally. I have had heart-cutting experience that opinions are a 
85 
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poor cement between human souls: and the only effect I ardently lon 


produce by my writings is, that those who re ad them should be bett r able 
to imagine and to feel the pains and joys of those who differ from chen maselves 





in everything but the broad fact of being struggling, erring human crea | 


tures.’ The novelist’s task was to present, out of the fullness of his experience 
of life, the reality of human suffering and of situations involving ae 
obligation and choice. As time passed and the society on which Dickens, 
Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot had looked with urgent sympathy and 
admonishment showed a determination, in Henry James's poate ving 
words, to ‘swell and swell, and acquire and require, to the top of our opportu- 
nity’, novelists were obliged to shift their ground. ‘But over these abysses— 
into them rather’, James wrote, ‘I peer with averted eye. I fear Lam too lost in 
the mere spectacle for any decent morality.’ The centrality of George Eliot's 
ground is given up. But three or four novelists succeed in creatin 1g situations 


ler 


which present and analyse the harsh moral complexities of modern life. 


hens is NO more nutritive or suggestive truth than that of the perfect 





dependence of the “moral” sense of a work of of art on the amount of felt 
life concerned in pre ducing it.’ The corollary to that observation of Henry 
James’s is perhaps C. H. Rickword’s suggestion that ‘the form of a novel only 
exists as a ei of response on the part of the reader.’ In the process of 
responding, the reader is also judging, and to describe and discuss that 
‘balance of response’ is often no easier than discussing a Shakespea ire play 
Some of Conrad’s short stories make excellent material for tutorial work for 
they usually offer a richness of verbal texture which moulds response much 
as dramatic verse does: and in his work the narrative itself, the reference t 
the actual world of experience, the ‘mark made on the intelligence’ 1s 
exceptionally strong. ‘I felt no apprehension. I was familiar enough with the 
Archipelago by that time. Extreme patience and extreme care would see me 
through the region of broken land, of faint airs and of dead water to where! 
should feel at last my command swing on the great swell and list over to the 
great breath of regular winds.’ It is in our response to the quite poetic move- 
ment and repetition of such prose that what we refer to as the ‘forn 1’, the 
‘structure’, of the stories is cumulatively established. In the full-length novel 
of Henry James, Lawrence, Conrad or E. M. Forster the balance of respons 
is the effect of a more complex interaction of irony, incident and emphasis, 
but the process of responding is the same. 

One of the finest novels in the language is Conrad’s The Secret Agent. Its 
written with a vividness that is at times grotesque, rather like the opening 
of Bleak House (‘Fog on the Essex marshes, fog on the Kentish heights’ 
novel which Conrad very much admired. But the macabre atmosphere is 
much a part of a total vision, of the novelist’s way of understanding ané 
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hasis, 
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presenting his subject-matter, as the witches or the symbolic imagery are a 
€ Macbeth. The opening, a description of the disreput: ible shop of Mr. 
Verloc the secret agent, adjusts the reader to the tone and point of view of the 
whole book. 
Che bell, hung on the door by means of a curved ribbon of steel, was difficult to 
mvent. It was hopelessly crac ke 4: but of an evening, at the slightest provocation, 
tered behind the customer with impudent virulence. It clattered; and at that 
through the « lusty ol: iss door behind the painted deal counter, Mr. Verloc 





would issue hastily from the parlour at the back. His eyes were naturally heavy; he 
n air of having wallowed, fully dressed, all day on an unmade bed... With a 
firm, steady-eyed impudence, which seemed to hold back the threat of some abomina- 
ble menace, he would proceed to sell over the counter some object looking obviously 
scandalously not worth the money which passed in the transaction; . . . Now and 

t happened that one of the faded nl dancing girls (on magazine covers) 


1 get sold to an amatcur, as though she had been alive and young. 


[he point of view (or ‘angle of presentation’) is comic, but one cannot 
read far without realizing that the comedy is extremely serious. The novelist’s 
attitude to Verloc, which is consistent, is implied in the image of him as 


‘having wallowed, fully dressed, all day on an unmade bed’, where the 


3 


al grossness is an anticipation of moral squi lor. And there is a vivid 
humour in the vision of customers (‘amateurs’) walking away with a pic- 
tured dancing girl ‘as though she had been alive and young’, w hich is typical 
1¢ amazingly sustained energy of 8 whole novel. Conrad’s irony is the 
instrument with which he dissects the moral levels of his created world. 
novel is, chiefly, an intricate vision or contemplation of the working of 
and communicates, without change of tone, a loathing for all forms of 


vulgar love of domination over our fellow-creatures’ and for the 
exploitation of persons as if they were things. These are the implicit ani- 


7 
mating preoccupations which give edge and brilliance to the irony. But a 





reading of this novel is not 4a reassuring experience which one might 
xpect from such an account. The comedy is disquieting. Not only is the 
reader made to feel that ‘the vulgar love of domination’ can infect the very 
agents of law itself; he is also obliged to become clearly aware of the existence 
of irremediable suffering; and of indifference, no less inevitable in the 
isolation and relativity of human existence. Only the vigilance of a quite 
exceptionally conscientious Assistant-Commissioner breaks the chain- 
reaction of a terrorist outrage and the routine police arrest of a hostage 
to legality. Justice triumphs, but only imperfectly. The reader is left with 
a macabre vision of ‘order’ resting on a great deal of ugliness and hidden 
suffering, and with the uneasy thought that, despite the frightful moral 


squalor, ‘secret agents’ are an indispensable part of a government s services. 
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The central plot is, roughly, this. A secret agent (Mr. Verloc) in London, 
employed by the embassy of an autocratic Power, is instructed to perpetrate 
some bomb outrage which might stampede the British government into 


repressive legislation. Verloc runs a shop as ‘cover’. Mrs. Verloc (° 


\ a young 


up 


the prospect of marrying a young butcher (‘with whom she had been walking 


woman with a full bust, in a tight bodice and with broad hips’) has given 


out with obvious gusto’) in order to provide a more permanent home f r 
her mentally defective brother, Stevie, to whom she is devoted. That is one 
sacrifice on her side for Stevie’s sake. The other sacrifice is that of Mrs. 
Verloc’s mother who quietly decides that it would be straining Verloc’s 
patience too far to expect him to provide for herself as well as Stevie, and 
withdraws to a lonely almshouse at the other side of the great city. (“Mo 


4 Londres, c'est étre bien mort!’ said a friend to Henry James.) Verloc’s 
status in the underworld is itself a succession of ironies. He is a domesticated 


man in the pay of a feudal power but, as part of his duties, he has to keep in 
with revolutionaries and to make speeches at their meetings. Moreover, the 
equally domesticated Chief Inspector Heat of the Special Crimes Depart- 
ment, having discovered Verloc’s activities, tolerates his existence as a useful 
‘contact’. (“The Assistant Commissioner repressed a smile at the flecting 
thought that the reputation of Chief Inspector Heat might possibly have 
been made in a great part by the secret agent Verloc’.) It is amid this all too 
credible squalor that the Assistant Commissioner, when the bomb outrag 
has been committed, has to pick his way. It occurs to Verloc to employ the 
defective Stevie to place a bomb outside Greenwich Observatory. The bomb 
| 


explodes prematurely and blows Stevie to pieces. (In the mortuary ‘the Chief 


Inspector went on peering at the table with a calm face and the slightly 


anxious attention of an indigent customer bending over what may be called 
the by-product of a butcher’s shop with a view to an inexpensive Sunday 
dinner’.) But one of the pieces shovelled up by the police is the address o 
Verloc’s shop sewn to Stevie’s collar by his devoted sister in case he should 
ever lose himself. 

This is the central sequence of events and, with the description of mis- 
cellaneous professional agitators, bomb-throwers and assassins, it offers an 
intricate situation to Conrad’s intense ironic contempl: ation. The backward 
and forward timing is brilliantly managed and the novel is given an effect of 
even greater organic symmetry by the fact that three long interviews restate 
the main themes like the acts of “a Shakespeare play. There is the interview of 
Vladimir with Verloc at the Embassy; the interview between the Assistant 
Commissioner and Chief Inspector Heat; and the interview between Verl 
and Winnie which gives Conrad’s powers of visualization full scope. Closest 


to the author is the Assistant Commissioner who represents experienced 
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dgment, responsible, aware that the difference between law and tyranny is 
intained only by constant vigilance. His quality is brought out in the con- 
ith Inspector Heat who stands at times in much the same relation to his 


ior as that in which Verloc stands to Vladimir. What gives the novel its 


peculiar, disconcerting power as comedy is the suggestion throughout of a 


| of anonymous suffering to which the busy upper world is inevitably 


lind. Sir Ethelred, the Minister, is too busy with his political career to have 


to supervise officials. And the fashionable hostess who patronises ticket- 

(leave men suffers from other disabilities, the kind of ‘serenity’ which also 

rves as a natural protection to Winnie Verloc. “A certain simplicity of 

ought is common to serene souls at both ends of the social scale. The great 

vas simple in her own wai . She was not an exploiting capitalist 

f: she was, as it were, dean ihe play of economic conditions. And she 

| great capacity of pity for the more obvious forms of common human 

ies, precisely because she was such a complete stranger to them that she 

to translate her conception into terms of mental suffering before she 
grasp the notion of their cruelty’ 

The rule of law is a condition of society: but how inadequate are mere laws 
s supported by some such imaginative insight as the novelist possesses. 
rad aims to make his readers feel that the moral jungle is always present. 
or this reason that, during the memorable central episode, the interview 


tween the Commissioner and Inspector Heat, the former, who had been an 


\frican administrator, is made to think of something primitive—a certain, 


and wealthy Chief. “A fellow of some innocence in his native du plicity, 


t none the less d: wingerous. He took some findi ng out. He was a ally a a 


ig man too and (allowing for the difference of colour of course), ¢ *hief 


Inspector Heat’s appearance recalled him to the memory of the superior . [n 


rucial interview the Chief Inspector’s ordeal is visualized by a recurrent 
xe—that of a tight-rope. ‘He had discovered in this affair a delicate and 
rplexing side, forcing upon the discoverer a certain amount of insincerity 
sort of insincerity which, under the names of skill, prudence, dis- 


mn, turns up at one point or another in most human affairs. He felt at the 


moment like a tight-rope artist might feel if suddenly, in the middle of the 


formance, the manager of the Music Hall were to rush out of the proper 


gerial seclusion and begin to shake the rope’. The vision of the police- 


‘whose determined character was marred by too much flesh’) as a 


ight-rope W alker 1S ludicrous in itself and It contributes to the life of the 


Ips, as it is repeated, to sharpen the reader’s response, like 


ne. But it also he 
magery in poetry. 
These remarks are intended 1 only as a very rough indication of the sort of 
f 


terest which The Secret Agent offers, and of the sort of approach which 
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might be profitable. But the novel is full of power and each reader will have 
a slightly different account to give. It may also be relevant to say that Pree: 
this novel is full of characters as vivid as any in fiction, and whilst the plot j 
a thrilling one by any standards; yet it could not be adequately teat ar in 
terms of characters and plot only. In order to describe what takes place the 
reader has to pay attention to the quality of the comedy, the point of view 
closest to the author, the moral basis of the irony. And just as one cannot 
reduce Macbeth to some simple theme—such as ‘murder will out’—so one 
cannot reduce The Secret Agent to a neat moral. For the actual substance of 
our enjoyment of the novel is a continuous participation in the comedy and 
the contrasts and situations, all of which we see through the eyes of an artist 
keenly sensitive to moral qualities, yet painfully aware also of the ugliness, 
the anonymous heroism, and the large element of mere luck in life.. 
It is true of course that there remains in this novel, as in others of Conrad’s, 
a certain residue of irony, even of irritation, which is not absorbed into the 
structure, and it would be difficult to attempt to account for it. As Mr. E. 
M. Forster observed in his essay on Conrad, written in 1920: ‘our difficulties 
with Mr. Conrad may proceed in part from difficulties of his own’. It is the 
kind of resonance which disturbs us in the author’s comment (in Nostromo 


when Decoud, unable to bear a few days of solitude on an island, shox 
himself. “A victim of the disillusioned weariness which is the retribution 
meted out to intellectual audacity, the brilliant Don Martin Decoud 
weighted by the bars of San Tomé silver, disappeared without a trace, swal- 
lowed up in the immense indifference of things’. The words ‘disillusioned 
weariness’ and ‘intellectual audacity’ make one uneasily aware of the author 
Must one, then, rot be intellectually audacious: If one is audacious, is one 
doomed to disillusionment and weariness? Earlier in the same episode Conrad 
has written: “Solitude from mere outward condition of existence becomes 
very swiftly a state of soul in which the affections of irony and scepticism have 
no place ...In our activity alone do we find the sustaining illusion of an 
independent existence as against the whole scheme of things of which we 
form a helpless part’. Perhaps, despite the distancing reference to Decoud 
in the author’s preface, Conrad could not help at times (as in the extremely 
beautiful short story Amy Foster—a prose poem if ever there was one 
drawing attention to the difficulty he experienced in remaining ‘sustained 


by his ‘illusions’, and obtaining some secret release thereby. 
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| LEARNING ENGLISH BY WRITING 
POEMS 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH DUTCH PUPILS 











AOC 


by 
JAMES S. HOLMES 


Former teacher of English in Quaker Schools in America and the Netherlands 


THI 


med and never clearly formulated, that poetry can serve an important 


ENESIS of these poems was an idea in the back of my head, half 


purpose in teaching a foreign language. Because of this idea, when I found 
myself a teacher of a group of Dutch pupils in an international secondary 
school,! I resolved to set about using as much poetry in my classes as the 
pt “ ils would tolerate. For one form, a blasé set, the idea was a complete 
failure. But another group of nine second form pupils was enthusiastic—even 
though for most of them it was only the second year of English language 
study. During the course of the school year this group and I read a number of 
poems together, discussing why the poet had chosen the words he had 
instead of various synonyms, what significance the form might have, and 
ther similar problems. 

What the linguistic effect of our discussions may have been, it is rather 

difficult to say; but of progress in aesthetic matters there can be no doubt. At 
the beginning of the year most pupils conceived of poetry merely as any idea 
written in regular rhythm and rime. Later in the year these were some of 
their divergent opinions: 

Poetry is the feelings of a person shortly written down with rhythm and sometimes 
time. I think the best and most difficult thing is to let someone feel what you feel. 

Poetry is a story in a kind of rhythm, and men tried to say as much as possible in as 
few words as possible and in this way you get usually the best words. 

Poetry is something you feel in you and you want to write it. There may be some 
thythm and rime, but it is not necessary. 

Poetry is an expression of your feeling and thinking. But you have lots of sorts of it: 
romantic, but also precise. 

'As a Fullbright Exchange Teacher at Quakerschool Eerde, near Ommen, The 
lands, 1949-1950. 
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I think poetry is something that the poet writes when he has a feeling like that and 


then he must write it down or say it. Poetry comes out of your heart 
























One boy, however, insisted to the last that “Poetry is to tell a story which 
you rime’. 

The first poems | received from the pupils were written in respons 
weekly task in which I required either an essay or a poem. I had expected t 
receive a number of essays and perhaps a couple of verses, but at the end of 
the week there was only one essay handed in. The verses were of course filled 
with mistakes, but most of them were genuine poems. Wherever there were 
grammatical or linguistic difficulties, I then talked them over with t 





involved, explaining the problems and some of the possibilities, and leaving 
revision for him to do. Then final versions were made and read before the 
class. 


The interest in w riting poetry continued; later in the year I occasio1 
received a poem from this or that pupil, and one girl, Jopie Mostert, rather 
regularly gave me new verses to read. The theme of most of her work, if 
dare find a leading motif in the writing of a girl in her early teens, is cont 
in these lines: 

My thoughts I cannot escape from... 


Only from human beings sometimes. 


Some of the individual lines in her poems are perfect and unchangeable— 
these lines, for example 
he sun shines brightly over 
Castle! woods meadows and river. 
or these: 
People will come and go 
The castle will stay vear after vear 
The leaves will fall again and again 


The wind will blow and the castle will stay 


Year after year. 


Usually Jopie Mostert is not so ares in producing a complet poem 
which is a structural and emotional whole. But her poem The Wind scems 
completely) satisfactory. 

Jopie’s verses met with universal praise from the othe | mare Henric 
Krijger’s, on the other hand, usually produced some derisive laughter when 
they were first read, for the poetry of "his lines, reminiscent as it is of the work 
of the American poet William Carlos Williams, is so refined and tough that 


one tends at first to think of it as ‘not poetry at all, but only prose’. 


! The castle referred to in this and the next quotation Is Kasteel Eerde, the building 


in which the school is located. 
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Of the other two pupils whose poems are printed, there is nothing specific 






to say. But all four poems below, and the others I received, give evidence 
































hich } how strong are the artistic abilities which the average young adolescent holds 
hidden inside himself waiting for expression, strong enough even to force 
their way across language barriers into art forms. 
d of AUTUMN 
illed In autumn when all the leaves are falling 
wer And the wind 1S howling 
supil In the half-bare trees 
You think of something that is coming 
And you cannot get away. 
People are walking with scarves round their throats. 
Chey think it is winter 
But it is not yet so cold. 
Jaap Schots 


AUTUMN 
When it is autumn the birds go 
[he birds go to the warm countries 
When I see the birds migrate 
le— Then go my thoughts with them 
And I desire with all my heart 
To go with them 
Away from the world 
With them, the angry things 
And to fly in the air 
Without troubles. 

Aagje van Hees 


MORNING 
The sun rises 
yem The earth awakes 
And birds are twittering 


In the room the boy is asleep 
»nric The s } *s thr h the cur : 
he sun shines through the curtains 
vhen On his eyes 
york 
that He awakes too 
dt 
Out of bed he jumps 
And looks out the window 
ding To see the sun and the birds 


Henric Krijger 
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THE WIND 


Blow Blow the wind is everywhere 
Now it is here and then it is there 


Through your hair it rushes } 
It makes your blood stream 
And the horses in the meadow 
Jump and plunge 


Las 
And the wind is everywhere om 
o A it 
Now here now there 
155 
: pat 
Branches shake and leaves fall down , 
Clouds fly past 
: 4: Th 
Then at once a flash of light saa 
And the rain clatters down rep 
The wind has ceased and now it rains pass 
It 
But after a while | 
The wind will come up again mor 
And play like a madman with everything com 
Blow Blow the wind will blow Bro 
Tear Tear the wind will tear 
Now it is here then it is there 
The wind is everywhere. 9 
Jopie Mostert ( 
al 
and 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: II to 





WORDS AND IDIOMS, by L. Peasall Smith [Constable, 8s. 6d. | 


Words and Idioms, by L. Pearsall Smith, is a valuable source-book for teac hers. nee 
It has numerous lists of idiomatic phrases that derive from farming, seaman- J 
ship, housekeeping, etc. These lists illustrate well the nature of idiom and — this 
metaphor, and show how the vigourof a language springs from concrete and — sha 
understood experience. An interesting exercise would be to collect and I 
invent for comparison, twentieth-century metaphors—e.g. ‘short-circuit, J go 
‘by-pass’, ‘slow-motion’, ‘dehydrated’, ‘to charge up the batteries, § said 
‘air-borne’ and ‘under the counter’. disc 


R.O M. 
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PART ‘A’ 
REPORT ON IX 


LAST QUARTER we began a new series by setting six varied passages for 
comprehension. In the introductory article we discussed two of them: a 
ge from Gulliver's Travels and Blake’s Sunflower; and on the accom- 


nassa 
ds —_ 


panying Reading Sheet we also gave passages from Milton’s Areopagitica, 
from ae S Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science, from T. S. Eliot’s 
The Rock, and the whole of Hopkins’ Jnversnaid. Teachers who sent in 
reports all welcomed this exercise, though none of them had tried out all the 
passages and all of them reported very mixed results. One teacher wrote: 

It is clear that the exercises were meant primarily to be considered with an eye to 
letail (‘foreign flotations’) rather than to general import. I myself tended to give 
more attention to general import. I wonder if that isn’t perhaps the best kind of 

mprehension work for beginners; extracts which offer no difficulty at all in details, 

vhich have to be comprehended as a whole if they are to be comprehended at all. 

Browning’s Memorabilia would be useful if it were a better poem; or Wordsworth’s 

April Mornings, where Wordsworth’s quite complex experience cannot be taken 

ile Ss Cvcry Pp irt of the poem 1S considered; and y et there is no difficulty at all Over 
detail. 

Of the passages provided, the Hopkins was attempted by everyone. One 
teacher, working with a new Sixth form, reported that this was ‘the first 
poem of Hopkins that they have read and the first reaction was incredulous 
ok amused’. But on explaining the kind of thing Hopkins was concerned 
to do, the class quickly settled down. After ssienaihasshon some lines, one 


} 


1 commented: ‘It will take two or three lines to make one of his lines’. By 





e end the class had come to like the originality of the language: ‘a poet 
eds to make new words’, and ‘there’s no doubt that Hopkins leaves the 
reader plenty to do for himself’. Another teacher reports that the class found 
this poem fascinating, and that ‘the exchange of reactions and associations 
sharpened wits and provoked imaginations very noticeably’ 

The Blake poem proved more difficult, and the teachers needed to do a 
good deal more prompting before anything emerged at all. As one of them 
said, ‘only the brightest and best-read pupils grasped the symbolism before 
discussion’, but even then he doubted whether comprehension really in- 
creased. The passage from The Rock was also found difficult in the sense of 
95 
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provoking the comment at the end: ‘so what:’ On the other hand, one 


Lie 





teacher reports a boy as writing: ‘The first part gives in general terms th 







































state of affairs throughout the world—the second part gives by a 
references the state of things in London, the countryside, the suburbs, and | 
the industrial districts’. This teacher adds that this passage involved argument 
over the quality of the verse. 

Of the prose passages, the Swift was used successfully with Sixth forms— 
Arts, Science and Economics. One teacher, who noted that acceptanc 
face value of this passage did not survive the first reading, added: “Ex« mea 
like this are valuable in stimulating the critical faculty and in bre: iking down 
the tendency to take words for what they seem’, and he sent in two exat al 
of written work on the passage which certainly seem alive to the ironic 
uses of language: 

[his passage, a satire on the misuse of scientific endeavour on the mere ‘clever- 
¢ lev er, takes for its form the description of the activities ofa professor at anim 
university who spends all his time on the most futile of difficult enterprises. It is th 
use ofa manifestly absurd story to imply the absurdity ofa circumstance whic h tl 
less obvious, is parallel to it. 

The passage is a description of the experiments of a ‘universal artist’, with 
ironic undercurrent which gradually becomes more noticeable with the mentor 
such futile experiments as the softening of marble or the production of woolless sheet 
What difficulty there is in the passage comes from the fact that the satirical intent 


the description is not at first obvious. 


FURTHER WORK: X 
IN PRESENTING last quarter the set of passages for comprehension work 
discussed above, we noted that ‘one cannot really detach literal meaning from 
other kinds of meaning, for it may well be that a start with the literal sense of 
a passage quickly involves one in disent: angling complex effects that take one 
far beyond the dictionar y- This quarter we are offering for analysis passages 
which are complex in the sense that their authors are using, in Hopkins’ 
phrase, the thew and sinew of the language, handling their words in a wa} 
that produces a thick texture of meaning. The verse of Shakespeare and 
Donne and Hopkins, to take three obvious examples of ‘complex’ writers, 
may be hard but it is also eminently suitable for analysis, and grappling with 
their words and effects can prove both fascin: ting and stimul: iting in itself. 
There is thus a good deal to be said for following up comprehensior 1 work 
with detailed reading of the kind that they demand, for with a little per- 
sistence it can easily produce convincing results. 
The kind of literature we have in mind here is represented at its most 
remarkable by Shakespeare in his mature plays. In a play like Macbeth almost 
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line is pregnant with meanings and implications. Consider, for instance, 
the two words: light thickens, which take one immediately to the heart of the 
tself. How, one might put it to one’s class, can light be said to thicken: 
In one sense, the words carry so much force because of their incongruity; 
yoked by violence together’’ was Dr. Johnson’s description of Meta- 
ical poetry, and it would fit Shakespeare quite as well. The transition 
day to night, from light to dark through stages of indeterminate grey, 
t be visualised, but it can certainly be felt in the play as a process of 
ning, of congealing (“blood’ is a key-word in Macbeth), as if the light is 


ning tangibly enveloping (one recollects the blanket of the dark). But 

rom the se effects, the two words also contribute to that pervading 
f the unnatural in the play, of nature turning upon itself, of the nz tural 
represented by Duncan the king, being overthrown. It is through this 


, , ‘ 1 1 ~ 
Kind Of conipression that Shakespeare achieves sucn a profound intensity of 


ympelling the reader to respond with all his senses and nerves alert. 
E so comparatively simple a start as this, one might continue with the 
ishing and sustained speech of Macbeth (Act I, scene vii) where he is 
x over the proposed murder of Duncan, the speech that begins with 
ectic words: 
If it were lone when *tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly: 
\s Macbeth realises in the course of this soliloquy that the murder can never 
n, that Duncan, his king and guest, is in his safe-keeping and that 
irder him will be as it were to double the crime—as M: scbeth j is brought 
realisation, the verse mounts to a trumpet-blast of protest that all but 
nalysis 
his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air 
Shall blow ~ horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 


ressure of these intense lines forces itself upon one even though, maybe, 


full complexity of effect is not immedi: ately a sped. What one would 


recommend with a class is that one begins by inviting general comments 
iescribing the kind of impact which these lines have. One would then (and 
tis riled certainly best to make this a group discussion) go on to examine 
n detail the way in which the lines drive home their protest. Almost immedi- 


one notices the violence of the contrasts, between the angels and the 
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deep damnation , of the babe which has strength enough to stride the blast , of the 
tears which are sufficient to drown the wind: these contrasts emphasise the 
superhuman force of protest against the unnatural act that Macbeth is plo ting. 
After this, as one disentangles the lines, one notices the way in w hic! h all the 
senses seem to be intermingled, knotted together, so that one’s whole being 
seems to be inextricably involved in the protest. Thus the words tri mpet- 
tongued conveys a sense of strident noise, and this gives the word blast the force 
of a great sound; and yet the blast is also felt as a rushing wind, from the 
couriers of the air and the wind that immediately follow it. Yet the babe strides 
this blast, so that in addition to its noise and its rush of wind, it now takes ona 
physical tangible form. Again, the deed is blown, both sound and wind 
together, in every eye (this immediately following on the sightless couriers), 
so that tears flood forth not only, one feels, from the wind of the blast but also 
from the overwhelming sense of pity: thus they become tears both of phy- 
sical and mental shock. 

This sketchy analysis may seem difficult, and to an extent it must be so in 
view of the great complexity of the lines themselves. None the less, such 
analysis as this should be quite possible if one keeps strictly to the very words 
themselves, and checks them backwards and forwards within the passage. 
Not, of course, that most classes will have the time or inclination to tackle 
more than a few speeches in this kind of detail, but, having mastered one or 
two typical passages, the rest of the play can be grasped more firmly. More- 
over, a class that begins in this way with mature Shakespeare should be able 
to approach Donne and Hopkins with greater confidence. It would be a 
mistake, however, to concentrate exclusively on this particular kind of 
involved and concentrated writing. Very different poets like Pope and Keats 
and of course the early alliterative poets like Langland, often use language 
in a full-bodied vigorous way, the words seeming to recreate or to enact the 
meaning so that one can feel the verse with one’s senses. 

So far we have only been discussing verse. When one comes to prose, 
Shakespearean concentration of language is naturally less common (at any 
rate outside Shakespeare himself), for prose moves at a more leisurely pace 
and tends to build up its effects commiatvedy and not word by word. None 
the less, there are notable exceptions to this where, in isolated passages, the 
prose takes on a verse-like intensity. Thus one can find in Nashe a good deal 
of this kind of writing: Boystrous woolpacks of ridged tides came rowling in, 
which one might well have attributed to James Joyce. In the present century 
there has been a marked tendency for prose to be written more minutely and 


rhythmically; Virginia Woolf, Lawrence, Conrad, Forster often, and of 


course Joyce, are among the more distinguished artists in a form of con- 
centrated prose-writing whose exponents are now to be found in every 
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advertising-agency and editorial office. It is most important that work on 
concentrated language should not lead to the impression that concentration 
necessarily produces great literature, and for this reason a recurrent examina- 
tion of contemporary bogus-complexity is desirable. 

Here, finally, are two passages of occasional prose, the first from a letter 
and the second from a travel-journal: 


One of the bitterest pangs of remorse I ever felt was when a child—when my 


= old aunt had strained her pocket-strings to bestow a sixpenny whole plum-cake 
upon me. In my way home through the Borough, I met a venerable old man, not a 
mendicant, but thereabouts—a look-beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in the cox- 
combry of taught-charity I gave away the cake to him. I walked on a little in all the 
pride of an Evangelical peacock, when of a sudden my old aunt’s kindness crossed me 
—the sum it was to her—the pleasure she had a right to expect that I—not the old 
impostor—should take in eating her cake—the cursed ingratitude by which, under the 
colour of a Christian virtue, I had frustrated her cherished purpose. I sobbed, wept, and 
took it to heart so grievously, that I think I never suffered the like—and I was right. 
It was a piece of unfeeling hypocrisy, and proved a lesson to me ever after. The cake 
has long been masticated, consigned to dung-hill with the ashes of that unseasonable 
pauper 
(b) And they fell on their soup. And never, from among the steam, have I heard a 
more jO} ful trio of soup-swilkering. They sucked it in from their spoons with long 
gusto-rich sucks. The maialino was the treble—he trilled his soup into his mouth with 

swift sucking vibration, interrupted by bits of cabbage, which made the lamp start 
to dither again. Black-cap was the baritone; good, rolling spoon-sucks. And the one 
in spectacles was the bass: he gave sudden deep gulps. All was led by the long trilling 
of the maialino. Then suddenly, to vary matters, he cocked up his spoon in one hand, 
chewed a huge mouthful of bread, and swallowed it down with a smack-smack- 
smack! of his tongue against his palate. As children we used to call this ‘clapping’. 

‘Mother, she’s clapping!’ I would yell with anger, against my sister. The German 
word is schmatzen. 

So the maialino clapped like a pair of cy mbals, while baritone and bass rolled on. 
Then in chimed the swift bright treble. 

At this rate, however, the soup did not last long. Arrived the beefsteaks of pork. 
And now the trio was a trio of castanet smacks and cymbal claps. Triumphantly the 
maialino looked round. He out-smacked all. 


lo begin with, one might ask the class to say what these passages are trying 
to do and how do they set about achieving their effects. Both, it seems at first, 
are good fun, light-hearted writing not attempting to be profound. The 
second, at any rate, is amusing and above all vividly effective. The trio can be 
seen, and heard. Yet one does not feel that the writer laboured over the 
description, masterly though it is; and also, one does not have the impression 
that the writer would claim any particular credit for the virtuoso 
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performance, for it is too easy-going and swift in movement for that. By 
contrast, the first passage is more solemn and self-conscious, so that, on a re- 
reading, one asks whether the writer is being flippant or serious: for all the 
apparent precision of the language, the writer’s intention, at any rate his tone, 
seems ambiguous and insecure, even insincere. The compressions—tiot 4 
mendicant, but thereabouts—a look-beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in the cox- 
combry of taught-charity—have an arch and also a preening quality about them, 
and one wonders quite what their point is: the matter is less rather than more 
significant for them. In short, the writer strikes one in the end as simply 
showing off, and one feels that neither he nor the reader is much concerned 
with the genuine emotion which the bitterest pangs of remorse and the sobbing 
and weeping superficially suggest. 

In this way, the elucidation of complexities and compressions leads one 


directly to ask whether the effort and labour (both of i shes and of 


re: ding) are justified. Is the verse or the prose written this way because it is 
the only way the writer can convey the full force and richness of his mea Ling, 
or simply because the writer is showing-off or manipulating his readers’ 
response for ulterior ends: 

(The authors of the two prose passages are (a) Charles Lamb, from a 
letter to Coleridge; and (b) D. H. Lawrence, from Sea and Sardinia.) 

(We would be glad to have more reports from teachers on lessons taken with the 
Criticism in Practice examples. They should reach us by 21 December. The Reading 





Sheets contain the exercises printed in these articles here, plus two or three others, on 


. . 1 car ~ . 
which notes are given in the Teachers Notes at the end ot the Magazine (page 1200! 


this issue). The sheets, which are available only to subscribers to the magazine 


s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. a dozen per series of four issues. Please say whether A or Bi 
required when orde 
available from THE USE OF ENGLISH, Chatto and Windus, 40 William IV Street, London 


W .C.2) 


ring. A specimen sheet will be sent on request. The sheets are 


PART B’ 
REPORT ON IX 
THRERE Is no doubt that practical criticism, even of the elementary kind 
suggested in this Part ‘B’ series, keeps teachers, as well as pupils, on their 
toes: each class sets about the exercise in a different way, and the teacher must 
be able to join in at the right moment to guide the discussion. This is obvious 


from studying reports which come in to us from widely diverse kinds of 


schools, and, of course, it is most useful for the Editors in setting further 
work to know how different approaches to these exercises can be. 

To encourage those teachers who have not yet been able to send us a 
report on this work we print this time in full what we consider to be a good 
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CRITICISM 





and useful report. It is from Mr. Robert Moir, a teacher at The Grammar 
School, Hampton, Middlesex. 


I used the first exercise of IX B with a dull second form (ages: 12 plus), a dull third, 
jull fourth, and a very bright fourth. I used the same method each time: I read 
passages (a) and (b) and then asked for comments. Even the slow second-formers were 
to say almost immediately that (b) said more briefly what the first one said. I 


1 


t profitable to go through both passages phrase by phrase to show how a 


large number of words in (a) had become a word or two in (b). For example, “Only a 


ymparatively small proportion of the public *, becomes ‘few people’, and I counted 


words on my fingers for them. 


was then able to go on and read aloud passage (c), the burglar’s statement. This 

| the m very much, and ] was easils able to geta brief straightforward version. 
1 to a short discussion about policemen’s notebooks and lawyer's jargon. One boy 
pus a wiht sc father sa police sergeant, said that his father had to write 


like that of the burglar if he sent in something like the straightforward 


int we had just made, it would be ‘flung back in his face’! 


this talk about pompous official language we p issed straight on to passage (d) 


| did not, of course, mention proverbs first. Most boys, except a few of the dullest, 
11 . ] tr ] 4] ¢ Lace - ] ? + 
ble to spot the proverb straight away. I was able to say a bit more then about 





the flavour of officialese in‘it is pointed out, however,’ ‘it must be recognised that’, and 
ring about a reconsideration of this attitude’. It was not difficult to tie this sort of 
ing up with the notes in the newspapers at the time of writing in the Persian dispute. 
[he boys were able to ‘translate’ such stuff as (d) and (e) well enough, but I know 
ny of them still think it clever to write in this way: you may remember the same 


rose over Criticism in Practice V, Part ‘B’, Exercise A. ‘we arose like the proverbial 


I took Exercise If about a week later, but I had time to do it only with the dull and 
bright fourth forms. The bright form (a group with a timetable bias to science) 
problem of II(a) and li(b) quickly. All I said by way of introduction was, 
e two lists of words. Can you tell me any way in which they differ?’ The other 
form only reached the right conclusion after a number of red herrings had been 

- 
We went on to Exercse III: I read the passages aloud and asked for comments. 
Both forms said at once that the first passage was straightforward factual statement: 
the writer was simply concerned to give information. The second writer was trying 
to give a desirable impression. Some of the boys referred back to Exercise II in saying 


that the writer of (b) was using the II(b) kind of language to promote a feeling in 


FURTHER WORK: X #y DENYS THOMPSON 
EXERCISE I consists of two official statements of a kind which all adults are 
constantly meeting; they provide an exercise in comparing the relative 


efficiency of communications. 
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A. You must be insured against claims for personal injuries to third parties. If you 
allow another person to drive your vehicle you must satisfy yourself that your 
insurance policy, or his, covers the particular use of the vehicle while he is driving it 


: Y ; : 
A certificate of insurance must be obtained from an authorised insurer and n 


rust be 
produced to a police constable on demand. If it is not so produced, it must be produced 
in person within five days at a police station specified at the time the certificate js 


demanded 


consultation or treatment to take place there. The alternative of attendanc 





hospital as an out-patient or admission as an in-patient should be the normal rule, and 





should be adopted unless medical considerations make it impossible. It will be for the 
family doctor to determine whether specialist help should be sought, and to show that 


it is essential that it should be given at the home of the patient. 


The questions which might be asked, after introducing them, should for 
beginners at least be of the comprehension type: e.g. on A “Who are ‘third 
parties?’ What is the meaning of ‘satisfy yourself”? Why particular use?” and 
soon. On B, it might be best to ask “When should a specialist doctor call ata 
patient's home? If sick people require a specialist, where should the 
What is the job of the family doctor?’ 

Then forms capable of slightly harder work can be asked which of the tw 
gets more into its space; it should emerge that A is the more economical, and 
is quite clear, though the change from second to third person is awkward. 
Some readers may be able to suggest improvements. B is woolly; it says n 
more than ‘If sick people require a specialist, they should normally see him at 
a hospital; but if they are very ill the specialist may see them at home. In each 
case the family doctor must decide’. A comes from the Highivay Code, and 
B from a Ministry of Health circular. 


Exercise II is a fairly simple example of “angling” the news. 


gling 
A. This daring and resourceful pilot acted on his own initiative and took skilfu 
advantage of cloud cover to make a lone challenge to enemy installations on the coast 
He took the sleepy Ruritanians completely unawares, and drove his attack hom 

Gicted but 


ICC 


] 
courage and determination. There was no time to reckon the damage i 


there can be no doubt that in this industrialised area it was heavy. By clever tactics he 
showed the blundering enemy fighters a clean pair of heels, and battling his way 
through savage anti-aircraft fire he returned unscathed to his base after adding another 


brilliant and successful foray to the annals of his squadron. 


B. Another sneak raid was attempted yesterday on a residential area of Megapolis 
There were no casualties, and trivial damage only was done to shops by this futile 
attempt at terror tactics. A solitary aircraft, evidently a straggler from an enemy 
squadron which had been beaten off in a half-hearted attack on an inland town, made 


t 


a brief and furtive appearance through heavy cloud and jettisoned a few bombs at 
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random. The reception it met with from our batteries was much too hot for it; and 
with the aid of cloud protection it managed to evade our fighters which 


though 





soared In hot pursuit within a minute of 1ts appearance, it seems unlikely that the 
vulture returned to its nest unscathed. 

Pupils who are doing this work might be asked for their impressions on 
reading the pair; it soon becomes clear that they are reporting the same 
incident. Then a neutral account can be compiled; and a careful examination 
of the choice of vocabulary in both A and B should follow. With some forms 


discussion can lead on to the press and advertising. 


We would be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with the Criticism 
Exercises. They should reach us by 21 December. Details of the Reading Sheets 


1 on p. 100.) 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE 
We recently asked for notes from teachers on the usefulness of our Criticism in 
Practice feature. We print below a selection from replies and we hope to print more 
hort comments in a later issue. 

I have used ‘Criticism in Practice’ exercises mainly in the Upper forms of 
Scarborough High School for Girls, but also with some Junior classes, and 
with a WEA Tutorial Class. 

With older children, there is the obvious danger of training them to be 
just smart enough to detect the ‘superior’ piece of work and to use it to flog 
the second example, although that work may have merits of its own. I know 
the temptation to let the brave, new brilliance of Binsey Poplars obscure the 
merits of The Poplar Field, in doing which, we are surely helping to create 
taste without sensibility. Granted, though, most comparative exercises really 
do illuminate the greater work; I think of the excellent results of discussing 
1 Valediction Forbidding Mourning along with Absent yet Present. 

How difficult it is to use this method! Adults will openly voice complaints 
which older children more often hush up, though I am sure they apply. A 
student makes what is to him the adventure of publicly praising a poem, 
often rather a feeble poem. Unless the teacher is remarkably tactful in sug- 
gesting its shortcomings, the student retreats defiantly into his poem and 
finds in any criticism of it, a personal attack. Comments like these are the 
results 

‘There’s only one point of view in this class and that’s hers’. 

‘It's a lot of blinkin’ child’s play. He asked us to sit down and look at 
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“Well it’s all a matter of opinion.’ 

The last is certainly the most annoying, because it invariably mea 
triumph of the sham. 

I have only one reservation to make about ‘Criticism in Practice’ a 
Richard Hoggart has done it for me in the Spring issue of Uni 
Quarterly, in which he urges English teachers not to regard students as 
lessly infected by a lost society and themselves as an anti-tetanus 
moving vigilantly about with injections. Instead, they must realise tl 
can be delightfully surprised by the novelty and richness of students’ 
ence and with that in mind, I can see nothing but usefulness in the m 


DOROTHY ]. 


My experience of the Criticism in Practice sheets has been confined t 
B which I have used in the ‘A’ forms of a country Grammar Scho 


1 : ws 
boys between the ages Of 14 and I 


I regard the sheets as a useful variation on more formal (and oft 
topical) comprehension work, and they form an introduction to the 
and techniques of later critical work required in scholarship and disti 
papers. As part of the English syllabus I have been trying to bui 


‘library’ of Practical Criticism exercises for class work and to get a qi 
addition to this without the labour of research and duplicating is m 
come. 

As to method, I conduct the lesson along discussion group lines, 1 
ona thorough reading before inv iting comment. When the silence b 
embarrassing I introduce a few clues or leading questions. In a subs 
lesson I generally get the class to state their case for the passage the 
chosen in writing, and only in conclusion show my own hand in th 

I think this type of work is valuable if used spasmodically. If it 
worked the boys soon sense the party line and become superficial 
about ‘A’ being simpler and more straightforw ard than ‘B’ and ‘B’ 
too many long words in it. They give the answer because they kn 
supposedly the correct one without any spontaneous feelings of theit 


; oy 
I have found the exercises a great help in encouraging bovs to thin} 


° ° + -~ PY 1 + 
and exchange ideas and it is salutory to-day for them to be faced with a 


1 . “ae , * i 
choice and the necessity of giving their reasons for it. 


Many of the exercises have the pretty obvious backing of a part 
‘school’ of critical opinion. I cannot imagine a better backing for this ki 


work—but there is an element of risk; for those who set the exerci 
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successfully where their readers are willing to follow. Difficulties will 
rise if the teachers insist on keeping their respect for the fallen gods. In fact, 


ce or twice there has been actual evidence that individual teachers were 


J. H. WALSH 


CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH 


IN 1£ Criticism in Practice section of your last issue, you say, after quoting 

Wa ar neonate Bill, “One cannot blame only the civil service for the 
bscurity of that; there must have been something wrong with the education 
f the thousands of people who write in this way, and perhaps of the millions 


t up with it’. 
This was, I know, only an introductory paragraph, and yet I think it could 


1s of people who write 1n this 


leading. “The education png thousanc 
way was probably a leg: il one. (“The thousands . . . who write in this w ay’ 
yt, 1t 1S hoped, « oftered as a synonym for ‘the whe service ). Can you, in 


lame the civil service for your particular instance of ‘obscurity’: The 


Bill was drafted by trained lawyers, who were attempting, above all, to 

eir English contain a precise literal meaning, so that what they wrote 

mean only what they wanted it to mean. They were lawyers writing 
vyers, not for the general public. 

ivil servant is in a different position. He has to explain to the public 

complicated bits of law that have found their most precise expression in a 


ts 

that can be (if it has to be) as tortuous as that of the Bill you 

a nust try to expound the law in a way the public can underst: ind, 

while at the same time he has to keep as near as possible to the accuracy of the 

’s English. The civil servant may address a letter to someone who, for 

nows, reads little else than The Daily Mirror; the same letter, he is well 

wware, could easily find its way into a court of law. He thus writes in a 
situation, where the lawyer writes in a simple one. 

lam, of course, using your paragr: aph as an excuse to plead for wider 

recognition of the difficult situation in which a great deal of official language 

mes to be written. I recognise what is bad in much civil service Et iglish, 


not think that ‘something wrong with . . . education’ is an adequate 


count of what makes it bad, for if what I have said is accepted, the root of 
trouble is inherent in the civil servant’s job. ‘Obscurity’, then, is not a 
il term; the criterion suggested is: the minimum of obscurity the 


situation permits. The civil servant § double situation may perimit quite a 


uld be 





interested to hear of any teaching material that has been devised 
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English. 


MACDONALD EMSLII 





| The 


of ‘lawyers writing for lawyers’, and is thus not really open to the kind 


Editors reply: Mr. Emslie is right about our example: it is an instan 





with the intention of meeting these difficulties in the civil servant's use of 








U 


criticism we levelled at it. Indeed, we have been prompted to re-read Sir 


Ernest Gower’s excellent pamphlet Plain Words (H.M.S.O., 2s. and 3s. 6d 


and his ‘Digression on Legal English’ makes the same defence as Mr. Emslic 


None the less, this pamphlet and his new ABC of Plain Words (H.M.S.O 


3s. and 4s. 6d.) are based on the conviction that ‘clarity of thought 


simplicity of expression are reasonable aspirations; and he wrot 


because ‘there is ple nty of room for improvement’. We share that convictior 


we suspect that Mr. Emslie overrates the ‘minimum of obscurity’ 


be accepted by those * expounding the law In a Way the p iblic can under 


stand’. | 


THE USE OF ENGLISH SUMMER COURSE 1952 


APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE 


THIS YEAR, from June 22-29, we held our first Shakespeare course. It was 


designed for teachers (they came, in fact, from grammar, modern, ¢ 


cial and primary schools, and some were stu dent teachers), and it provided 


most stimulating series of discussions and ex 


aminations of four plays, t 
which were seen at the Memorial Theatre at Stratford. 


The course was so successful, that we are proposing to make it an 


event, if possible. We have therefore, provisionally booked the week of 


May 24-31, again at Westham House, Barford, near Stratford-on-Avon, a! 


adult college in the Shakespeare country. 
[he purpose of the course will be to exercise and develop an 


standing of Shakespeare and of his theatre, and there will be discussion 


the teaching of Shakespeare in school. The course will concentrate on three 


or four pl: Lys, two of which will be seen at the Memorial Theatre: unf 
ately it is too early to say which plays these will be. 

The fee, which includes board and lodging and theatre tickets, 1 
guineas. Local Education Authorities will be asked to give teachers | 
absence and to assist with their rail fare and fees. 

However, it will only be possible to hold this course if enough provisio 


applications, with a deposit of ten shillings, are received by February 


They should be sent to The Use of English, Chatto and Windus, 40-42 


ld 


1, 


{ 
4. 
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William IV Street, London, W.C.2. Teachers should say at what type of 
school they teach, and which is their Local Education Authority. 


LECTURERS: 
Professor L. C. Knights, Head of the English Department, Sheffield University. 
Author of How Many Children had Lady Macbeth? and Drama and Society in the Age 
f Jonson. 
Ar. W. Nugent Monck, 0.8.£., Director and Producer at the Maddermarket 
Theatre, Norwich. 
Mr. L. G. Salingar, Lecturer, Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural 


Studies. 


COMMENTS AND REVIEW 
CHAUCER'S POETRY 


CHAUCER THE MAKER, by John Speirs. [Faber and Faber, 15s.] 
Chaucer scholars continue to keep themselves very busy. Chaucer can be 
sed as a st arting-point for so much curious delving, so much minute enquiry 
) the niceties of social and religious history, of phonology, morphology 
d metrics—and some of it leads us rather a long way from Chaucer the 
Maker. Of course, there is very little work of this kind which cannot be said 
to matter; but it does not all matter equally, and perhaps it should be admitted 
of some of the minor researches that their chief value lies in keeping their 
ractisers out of mischief. For to deal adequately with what matters most— 


Chaucer s poetry as poetry, and its value and meaning for us to-day—needs 


not only a scholar’s mind, but a mind of a rarer sort. I would make it clear 

t I regard Mr. Speirs as having such a mind; and in providing this new 
critical estimate of Chaucer’s work he has given us a rare book. 

The important Introduction is concerned with relating Chaucer’s poetry 
first to the educated speech and the literature of his times (for Mr. Speirs does 
not regard Chaucer as an isolated phonomenon), and secondly to the whole 
of English literature which follows. In particular, Mr. Speirs insists on 
Chaucer’s ‘community’ with Shakespeare—‘community’ in more than one 
sense, for the organic community of Chaucer’s time was essentially the same 
though still far from the heyday of its growth) as that of which Shakespeare 
was a member. It was a community harmoniously integrated despite social 
differences, with its roots in an agricultural folk and its speech rooted in their 
speech. What Chaucer did was to organize that speech into a poetic art, just 
as Shakespeare organized the speech of his day into a dramatic art. The work 
of both poets shares a colloquial and dramatic quality; Shakespeare's art may 
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in fact be regarded as growing wut of the art of Chaucer, just as the art of the 
English novelists may be regarded as growing out of that of Sh akespeare 
Following this line of thought, Mr. Speirs makes a convincing claim for 
what he terms the ‘essential unity’ of English literature, the whole subsequ 
develo »ment of which is im plied in Chaucer’s poetry. 

The bulk of this book is given over to a study of the principal poems— 
nearly one half of it is devoted t to an analy sis of the Canterbury Tal . Mr 
Speirs brings to Chaucer's text a full awareness of the acknowledged ‘sources’ 
and ‘influences’, but he has not discovered any new ones, I think, and when 
he sheds new light on Chaucer—which he does almost everywhere—it is 
predominantly the light of his own mind. His chief resource is his own 
critical method. Again and again he enriches our understanding of the poems 
by directing our attention to undertones which until now we had not per- 
ceived to be present; and he does this without straining either the text or our 
own credulity. It is in this kind of scrutiny that much of the value of th 
lies. 

If | encountered any difficulty, it was in finding full justification for Mr 
Speirs’s claim that the poems of Chaucer may be seen as ‘forming a patter 
which is a pattern of continuous growth’, that “each successive poem marks a 
stage in the process, and that the process culminates in the Canterbury 
My grumble is that, having made this claim, Mr. Speirs is content to treat 
the various poems in comparative isolation, instead of making the numerous 
cross-references which would help us to see what this pattern of growth 
consists of. Perh: ips there is a clue to be found in another statement—that the 
whole of Chaucer’s poetry grows out of allegory, but ‘without any absolute 
break from allegory’; and indeed, Mr. Speirs shows in a most illuminating 
way how the allegoric al figures of the early pecans are extended and developed 
into the complex realistic figures of the Canterbury Tales. So much, then, for 
the first and we stages; but the inte rvening poems (Troilus and Criseyde and 
The Legend of Good Women) do not complete the pattern. Troilus, in particu- 
lar, does not appear as a stage in this process of extension from allegory: on 
Mr. Speirs’ s own showing it draws less, not more, nourishment from 
allegorical roots than do the Canterbury Tales which follow it. (This fact may 
help to explain the greater popularity of Troilus in the fifteenth century. 
Of course, it may be that Mr. S pelrs is not more e xplicit < ibout this process of 
growth because he feels that his readers, with the help of the admit ible 
individual analyses, will be able to grasp the pattern for themselves. I must 
confess that one reader does not. 

Chaucer the Maker is a book for University students, for sixth-form pupils 
and for teachers. Sixth-formers may be unable to grasp some of the main 
contentions, but they will benefit in various incidental w ays. (Mr. Speirs not 
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only disposes incidentally of some common misconceptions—as that the 
Prologue to the Legend is a Romantic poem which somehow got itself 
written several centuries before it ought; he also disposes of a number of 
common Chaucers—Chaucer the Great Primitive, for example, and Chaucer 
the Creator of the English Language; not to mention that other Chaucer, 


he Poker of his Sly Joke, who has been active ever since examinations 


began.) Above all, this is a book for us who ‘teach Chaucer’: it shows what 
else can be done in class besides paraphrasing the text, and gives the insight 
which is needed for dealing with even the most well-worn ‘general questions’. 

One other point. In a prefatory note Mr. Speirs defends his copious use of 
quotations. This defence is surely unnecessary—not only because quotations 
so often show ‘how good an author is’, but also because it is desirable that 
critical works in general should be much more self-contained than they 
usually are. In any case, I did not have my Complete Chaucer with me when I 
read this book in a ’bus. 


J. H. WALSH 


BAEDEKERS AND GUIDEBOOKS 


SELF HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, edited 
by Peter Westland. |The English Universities Press, Six volumes, 4s. 6d. 


| 


HORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, by S. D. Neill, 
| 


THE TEACH YOUR 


I 1] 


| Jarrolds, 12s. 64a. 
1 ] 4 1 -f “ 
No harm would be done if these were only Baedekers of historical informa- 
] ] 11:1 
ul nd ancillary gobbets even the most gullible would hesitate to assume 


possessing such \ olumes they would know about English Literature. 
lo know it, to know whom to read, the student-beginner is aware he must 
kind of criticism, some kind of guide by which he can find his 
ng the hundreds of authors and titles. 

[hese histories profess to offer such guidance, and it is in this that they are 
vicious. For not only do they offer foolish generalities as criticism but they 
ter again the old bromides, the ‘accepted view’, and although Miss Neill is 
more ¢ :pable than Mr. Westland she is by no means free from his tone of 
to encourage the middle-brow to stay middle-brow. The combina- 
tion of these can only help build up in their readers a resistance to all those 
ittempts at re-assessment and incisiveness in criticism which have been the 

main literary achievement of our day. 
lo contribute to resistance there—in the adult student or teacher who is 
groping towards an understanding—is to contribute to England’s decline, for 
if there is any hope for our civilization it is partly in re-establishing contact 
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with our literary traditions, opening ourselves fully to the moral implica- 
tions, for instance, of works like Coriolanus, Hard Times, Heart of Darkness or 
St.Mawr (remembering D. H. Lawrence’s caveat: “But a passionate, implicit 
morality, that changes the blood first. The mind follows later in the wake’) 

Titles, dates, names, literary history are no substitute for critical training. 
To make this point is my justification for giving these books such extended 
attention. The critical parts of Mr. Westland’s books yield quotations which 
provide a series of admirable exercises for us in criticism and evaluation. 
First, his generalizations are characteristic of what is offered as criticism 
everywhere: in the Sunday papers, the adult class, the university lecture. Of 
what poet do you think this, for instance, is said: 

No poet in any age or clime has a richer and fuller sense of sensuous loveliness than 
he, or a more masterly command of the resources of rhythmic music and pictorial 
phrasing, such as would reveal this loveliness in words? 


Shakespeare? Keats? Spenser? Chaucer: Of whom this: 


He gave life and reality to his characters? 


Shakespeare: Marlowe: Dickens: Conrad? No one could tell. Their con- 
nexion with the works under discussion is so tenuous, their concern is so 
little with attempts to distinguish one kind of achievement from another, 
that they might be written about any author. One can only try to judge the 
relative merits of the authors approved of by the quantities of superlatives 
and the length of the eulogy. 

Readers could ‘teach themselves’ more of literature by giving a little 
thought to proving the critical references to particular authors in either of the 
histories under review to be as inadequate and lacking in first hand apprecia- 
tion as they are. The quality of particularization is surely the test of any history 
of literature. Turn to any work by the author mentioned and test these pro- 
nouncements. For instance (from Mr. Westland): of Shakespeare: ‘his 
dramatic power, which often suffers through the loose texture of his work’; 


Ct On 


of Ben Jonson: ‘His intellect tyrannized over his art . . . he was too inten 
providing some moral thesis’; of Donne: “his poetry is the more difficult to 
follow because of its careless versification and excessive tenseness’; of Milton: 
‘It almost seems that Milton exhausted the possibilities of English verse for 
change in prosody rs of Pope: ‘there is in his work no depth of feeling, no 
greatness of impulse’; of Shelley: ‘his singularly subtle intellect exercised a 
cooling and impersonal influence upon his imaginative life’; of T. S. Eliot: 
‘Elizabethan Essays and Essays Ancient and Modern are disappointing chiefly 
because they do not add to what has been written by Hazlitt, Lamb, Swin- 
burne and others’; of James Joyce: ‘a third feature of Ulysses is its complete 


want ot form. 
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The final volume on Contemporary Literature, as one might expect, 


als the worst floundering and the worst nourishing of prejudice. D. H. 
vrence comes in for this treatment: 
was oppressed by physical ill-health and the conviction thathe was psychologically 


‘the reviewer cannot see that this makes sense) . . . the result was an excessive 
] 


terest in ¢ — and fixations and an exaggerated absorption in sexual matters . . . 


lid not torture his medium or try to forge a new one... most striking of all, 


perhaps, are the outpourings of his soul in words of glowing sincerity. Besides these 


; we may ignore the bitterness and sickness and the railings of an unhappy 
Perhaps a study of Lawrence... might help us past the hasty impressions 


gest that he was a pornographer. 


While Miss Neill, in her plunge into the contemporaries, offers something 
S nes a bit better, there is a marked similarity between her impression 
Mr. Westland’s, however much she indicates thumbs up against his 
»s down. The inexperienced student is left to sort it out for him- 


fter all—of Ulysses Miss Neill says there is “obedience to a philosophic 


ind aesthetic integrity never before so consciously striven for and so completely 


in a novel’ (my italics). 


On the other hand (for the ‘laboured 
ism of the novels’), ‘Lawrence was no experimenter in technique as 
was, but content to use the traditional form and plot although his 
ption of the dynamics of personality was peculiarly his own.’ 

he plainest evidence most of these remarks are nonsense: in Ulysses 
as pre-eminently concerned with form but consciously worked on it 

| its point of maximum significance. Far from being ‘completely 
!’ Joyce’s ‘obedience’ puts his work nearer other failures of the 
d pursuit of form and style, not informed by any adequate moral 
For ‘complete achievement’ one can by contrast point to D. H. 
ce’s St. Mawr which Miss Neill does not mention. One could, too, 
to Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, to which Miss Neill gives one line, 
esting study of subconscious fear of the powers of evil’. These 
ns reveal the inadequacy of the ‘plot, style and character’ approach 
strated by Miss Neill’s remarks. Even on external evidence (the 
We k now how much Lawrence struggled with his medium, rewriting 
ovels many times. One would have thought both Mr. Westland and 
ss Neill with their undue emphasis of author’s private histories might have 


iscovered this. For a relevant understanding of ‘technique’ one only has to 


first few pages of St. Mawr, to see contemporary langue ge used i ina 

iy, for a new purpose, superbly. 
While Mr. Westland, as far as I can discover, misses no name, Miss Neill 
ses some of the most interesting, to say the least: The House with the Green 


ters, by George Douglas, Nostromo, Moby Dick. Mr. Weston’s Good 
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Wine receives 2} lines, and Hard Times 5, against Norman Douglas’ 


students get hold of this sort of book they will be much harder to teac 



























DAVID HOLBR‘ 


DRAMA BOOKS PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 


MINIATURE DRAMAS BOOK yV, All-Male Casts [Macdonald, 3s.] 

MINIATURE DRAMAS BOOK VI, All-Female Casts [Macdonald, 3s.| 
MULCASTER MARKET, by James Reeves. [Heinemann, 2s. 6d.| 
The descriptive note for the first two of these books declares that ‘the 
of Drama in the curriculum of schools is now well established, yet th 
demand for oe 5-9 material is still not completely met by th pr 


anthologies available’. I agree; and I must frankly say that the position remains 
the same even after — pu tblication of these volumes. What do we ask for ina H 
one act play: monica to read in class, since it is part of the answer to the J | 
problem of reading aloud; something to put on the stage so that the young M 
actor may have his chance to use his imagination in learning the elements of 
staging; something to give ple: sure to a young audience. What too often do 
we get? The rather sophisticated nonsense about the lady who has a double 


barrelled name and who insists on being addressed by it; the instructiy I 


1 1 ‘r1 
nistoric al play with the Stage instruction The window 1s, OF Course, un- 





] 


glazed’; the extraordinary English of victors regaling themselves with repasts | « 
and taking viands out of baskets. No, I do not think that we shall ach 
live drama for youth through this sort of thing. 7 hough one must in fairness 
say that each volume contains one play (they are both by J. H. Park ith | 
dialogue that is alive and ante. we 
The third volume, Mulcaster Market by James Reeves, is a very d 

matter. This contains no i OCR to the young as so many of t 
plays do, and it opens with a preface which warms the English t 
heart. In the three plays which make up the volume James R 
attempted to provide for the acting powers of young people, t 
sophistication, and to allow the widest possible scope to the produc 

actors, and the stage hands. I think he has succeeded. There could b va 
difficulty about staging any of these plays with the simplest material, and on} M1 
the other hand there is ample scope for introducing the suggestion 

doubt the actors themselves will make. The dialogue is good, the sit 
dramatic, and the characterisation excellent. They are to be highly recom- 
mended to the inventive teacher who is looking for material suitable for use 


with boys and girls between the ages of, say, ten and thirteen, and particula 
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teacher who will follow them up with encouragement to the young 
\tist to try his own hand. 
KENNETH NICHOLSON 


EMPTY HOUSE AND OTHER PLAYS, by A. E. Pritchard. [Mac- 
ts. 6d. | 
HIEF AT MIDNIGHT AND OTHER PLAYS, by A. E. Pritchard. 
cmillan, 1s. 6d.| 
YOUR PICK: A MANDARIN’S HAT; ANCIENT AND MODERN; 
LITTLE MAJOR; TWIXT ELEVEN & TWELVE; A WATCHING 
EF: all by R. T. McGregor. | Pitman, od. each. | 


spread of drama in the schools and the development of youth clubs have 


ed a great demand for plays that will appeal to the young adolescent. 
plays listed above have been written in direct response to this need. 


; | | 
Ver, valuable work IS rarely turned out 1n this way unless the writer 


something to say of his own as well. The five short plays by R. T. 


regor are good plays because an adult understanding of life is evinced 
| as a knowledge of children’s needs. 

Pritchard has failed because his psychology is faulty. He has confused 
:antasy and reality needs of children, and once this has happened, then 


lated, and no good drama or literature of any kind can 


truth is vio 
For example he has presented in the Parkers an ordinary lower-middle 
mily. The realities of their existence are well-portrayed; then, according 


foreword of Mr. M. Richards, in order to compensate for the lost 


s of war, this world is invaded with spies, detectives, thieves and so on. 


'T pre sumably in order not to neglect ‘the imaginative urge in children 
introduced to witch-doctors, ghosts and magic signs. This is all very 
but these people are symbols to children, and should be introduced 
appreciation of their symbolic value, and not mixed up with real 
though there were no difference. Stella and Geoffrey Parker break 
other’s vase in a quarrel and quite naturally foster omnipotent wishes 
it put together again, and so exploit the superstitions and magic 

's teeth of Captain King in order to do so. But w hen we are told that the 
response to their wishes was found undamaged in the dustbin, so that 
Parker herself, that good practical woman, came in and found it as it 
then know that truth is being distorted in a way that neither grown- 
children can stand for. In many less serious ways dramatic credulity 


r-indulged 1h these plays. 


he Pitman plays respond to the child’s need for action, surprise, and good 


quite a different way. The Little Major and The Mandarin’s Hat are 
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particularly good, and have extracted the pathos and humour of life in a way 


which children can appreciate quite deeply. 


There is a tendency in both groups of plays to over-emphasize smart 


the dialogue. Children admire this too easily, and one of the functio1 


drama is to improve the quality of their own aggressive feelings as well 
1 ] 

their idealism by turning back-chat into good repartee. 

i 


We could do with more plays like the best of the six above. If we 
1 


have too many like those of Mr. Pritchard's, then the value of drama in the 


schools will be open to question. 


PALACE PLAYS, by Laurence Housman. | Methuen, 3s.] 


AND SO TO THE PLAYHOUSE, by Lynette Feasey. | Harrap, ss.| 


4 


There is a decided need for dramatic material suitable for use in the M 


School, but it is evident that the editors neither of Palace Plays nor of A 


"1 
ie 


4 


So 


To The Playhouse have any real understanding of the requirements of pupils 


} 
at this stage. 


Palace Plays IS a mildly amusing selection trom Housman s di mati 


biography of Queen Victoria: the trouble 1s that the episodes chosen a1 
static, too much mere conversation pieces, to appeal to a form keen! 


] 1:7 ] ] 
terested 1n dramatic work; while at the same time the view they prc 


Victoria s reign is certainly too naive to be offered, as the editors suggest, f 


serious study in the history lesson. 


And So To The Playhouse 1s even more unfortunately conceived. hh 


book Lynette Feasey presents Comus, Venice Preserve d and an extract f1 


The Way of the World. The material is obviously unsuitable for any 


} ] ] ] . j t 
Sixth Form level; and In an ill-advised attempt to pre-digest it I 


; Ror Tet 
advanced students Miss Feasey has produced a book which is positive 


harmful. The over-generous allowance of instructions for the producet 


1 


, 1 - 1 } 1 
easily be 1gNno! “d; and some of the stage airections are obvious enough t 


1 : 1 
harmless; the real danget 11¢$ 1n the insistent attempts to explain to the pupl 


how the lines are to be spoken—‘with quiet exultation’, ‘with increas! 


warmth’, or ‘then in rapidly rising alarm’. Such interpolations can 

encourage the pupil to accept with understanding or criticism an 
> » 4 1 1 1 

person s interpretation of the play; an acceptance which is dangerous 


when the interpretation is reliable. For surely the aim of all literary teac 


is to equip the pupil to bring his own independent critical judgment to bear 


1 


on the works he approaches, an aim which is utterly frustrated if he is enc 


appt 
raged in this way to rely on the ‘middlemen’ of literature. 
WINIFRED 





PEART 
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TWO IMPORTANT ESSAYS 


AND REVIEWS 








MILL ON BENTHAM AND COLERIDGE, with an Introduction by F. R. 
Leavis. | Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. | 


Mill saw Bentham and Coleridge as ‘the two great seminal minds of England 
in their age’, and now that the age is past Mr. Leavis can count on a good 
deal of assent when he writes that, for the purposes of students attempting 
to understand the background of the nineteenth century, Bentham and 
Coleridge as seen by their greatest appreciator and critic are worthier of 
attention than most of the books prescribed | by university aut thorities. It is 
true that there are one or two useful general books—such as D. C. Somervell’s 
English Thought in the Nineteenth Century (1929)—where these classic essays 
treated geiciinntiy, but Mr. Leavis’s contention that their importance is 
t fully realized is more than justified by the variety of association he him- 
f points out to us in his extremely valu: ible Introduction. A minor criticism 
rht be that in his ners linking of Beatrice Webb with anti-Benthamite 
ideas Mr. Leavis tends to lose sight of the much more obvious connection 
between early Victorian reform, based on Bentham, and recent reform, 

based on the Webbs. And it might be held that, comyen -d with Mill, the 

rrandson of a shoemaker, both Bentham and Mrs. Webb were rather cut 


1 
rom that majority they were so anxious to serve. 


FOR SCIENCE SIXTH-FORMERS 


REASON AND IMAGINATION, by Donald Hughes. | Epworth Press, ¢s.] 

is intended to stimulate interest in cultural matters in Science and 
M natical Sixth Forms, where our educational system tends to reduce 
their curriculum to very narrow specialization. It 1s the work of an avowed 
classicist, whose attitude towards Science seems to be, if not one of dislike, 


f srudging acc eptance 


: vent : : 
I wuthor’s method is open to criticism. In the first chapter, although 

1, j ee eee b leseely a ' a 
down certain premises based largely upon observation, he builds 
hem a structure not of deductive reasoning but what may be called 
common sense. This common sense is reduced to a statement of personal 
opinion. These opinions are usually most sensible but his conclusions do 


not carry the w ight of logical de velop ment of thought. Now: the Scientist, 
says himself, has a finely develop ed a alytic: il and logic: 11 faculty. He 


(the scien itist) therefore exp ects logic: ; reasoning if he is to follow an d accept 
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the particular line of argument. He should not be asked immediately to 
think in a way alien to his whole training. The task is to convince the scientist 
of the validity of the imagination by means which the scientific mind can 
accept. This Mr. Hughes fails to do. 

The author is both inexact and pretentious when he deals with the training 
of the imagination through the study of poetry. On page thirty-six he says, 
‘Misguided enthusiasts often compel their pupils to read and even to learn 
by heart poems whose theme is quite outside their experience and whose 
idiom is quite foreign to their vocabulary’. He contradicts this on page forty- 
four when he says, ‘It is quite false to think that young readers are inca pable 
of appreciating poetry whose themes lie a little beyond their owne xperience.’ 
His argument is often marred by trivial examples, his choice of poets is 
purely arbitrary and not always borne out by general critical opinion. As 
Mr. Hughes says several times that poetry is his subject, it is a pity that he 
does not deal with it more effectively. In attempting to bring his critical 
standards down to the scientists’ level (surely a mistaken view) he is guilty 
(as in the first chapter) of over- -simplifying until he confuses. He leaves one 
with the impression that all the Romantics wrote in ‘the common language 
of men’. He is even more inexact in leading his readers to believe me 
‘metaphysical’ is almost the same as ‘classical’, and this has the harmful effect 
of prejudicing him and his readers alike on the subject of modern poetry. 
Here he tends to dogmatize, and to prophesy (always a rash business), and 
he seems to regard sprung rhythm as undisci plined. 

His arguments on materialism appear to be two: we are materialists 
because we are born into an age of materialism; and we are materialists 
because we are scientific in outlook. Neither is partict ularly convincing. Mr. 
Hughes is at his best on the major questions of religious faith, and no one 
can doubt the sincerity of his convictions. It is unfortunate that he should 
use the dialectic form which though an ancient and honourable one has here 


by an attempt to int troduce ‘colour and slang into a philo- 


been cheapened 
sophical discussion. 

The curse of democracy is dealt with as ‘superficial and negative thinking’, 
though later the author declares that this is due to faulty education and ends 
by impressing on the reader the necessity of education and of political dis- 
cussion to act as a check on corruption. 

This book tends to labour the obvious, and the author does not seem to 
engage with a satisfying thoroughness the vital questions raised. 

A. 


F. SCOTI 
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COMMENTS REVIEWS 


SOME ANTHOLOGIES 


AND 





DIALOGUE AND DRAMA, by James Reeves and Norman Culpan. [Heine- 


mann, $s. 
A FURTHER SELECTION, by J. A. Stone. | Harrap, 4s. 6d.] 


THIRTY POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING, by Professor W. S. Mackie. 
[Macmillan, 3s. 6d.| 


The first of these books, for ‘older pupils in secondary schools, youth and 
adult groups’ and ‘concerned with interpretation . . . the expression of mood, 
character, emotion’ fails in its purpose because of the uncertain standard of 
many of the extracts and their form, which consists, for the most part, of 
obviously ‘dramatic’ pieces. Intelligent reading is the basis of all critical work 
but this book cannot be said to foster it. The inclusion of a section ‘“Broad- 
casting’ (B.B.C. News items) emphasizes the haziness of intention which 
pervades the book. Many of these items could be used to develop a critical 
attitude to the wireless an: ilogous to, but not less important than, the more 
widespread work done in schools, on the press. That, unfortunately, was not 
the intention of the authors. Their critical standards are so slack, so indeter- 
minate, that little of value can come from their book. 

rhe second book, intended as a ‘third anthology for Grammar Schools’, 
in its complete miscellaneousness appears to derive from an almost exclusive 
but assiduous reading of other school anthologies. One section—Bird and 
Beast—is typical. As half of the fifteen pages of this section are assigned to 
Phillpotts, Procter and John Davidson, one may perhaps say, first, that there 
is no considered standard. Second, there is no principle of selection at work: 
no attempt, that is, to relate as immediately as possible to the probable 

iterests of the pupil, on the one hand, nor, on the other, any attempt to 
develop from these interests—either in range or complexity. Although 
Lawrence’s ‘Snake’ is included, it might have been better to have his 
‘Mountain Lion’ because the poem in subject, atmosphere and verse- 
technique illustrates the first point admirably, just as Blake’s ‘Tiger’ would 
probab ly exemplify the second. The miscellancousness of this anthology, the 
absence of method and the complementary impossibility of its fostering 


growth in feeling and an understanding in the pupil that poetry is not a side- 


issue, but is as equally concerned with intelligence as science is, for example, 
and in its own way just as exact, as representative, but not the less depressing 
tor that. 

The third book is the most exasperating of the three. Browning needs the 
most careful handling, both in selection and comment. The vaguely bio- 
graphical approach of this book permits only marginal adverse criticism and 
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generalized approval. One doubts if the editor is really serious when we read 
a comment like this on Browning’s plays: “Like the plays of Tennyson they 
may be put into the character of estimable works that are never re id’, where 


| 


an academic witticism becomes a substitute for a just estimate, and could be 
of no help to the probable reader. 

On individual poems he is similarly unhelpful, although this may be 
because he is taken in so completely by his own academic approach—as he 

1 SF 1 ‘in . 1 ’ 1 1 

obviously is in his comments on ‘Love Among the Ruins. This poem has 
all the marks of minor poetry—melancholy- evening—personal feeling, 
within this range it might be successful. But the structure of the stanzas is 


incompatible with this level of interest and when Mr. Mackie says of the 
culminating “Love is best’ that Browning is insisting on ‘the eternity of love’ 
we can only say that there’s nothing in the poem—except assertion—to sup- 
port the idea. Surely, what we feel distinctly in this poem, is, that for 
Browning, love is apart from the demands made by public life and histor 


that is valuable because it is personal, that it appears to be the more important, 


re 


because it is so—in other words, love is really a refuge. A consideration « 
‘Meeting at Night’ and ‘Parting at Morning’ underscores this point, wl! 

, mm 5 a : ' 
the ‘onward’ movement of the first poem leading so emphatically to the 


he lovers and the emphasis in the second 
meeting of the lovers and the empniasis in the seconc 


, ; : ; 
Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 

1 
And the sun looked over the mountain rim, 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 


1 
And the need of a world of men for me. 


on power and disturbing intrusiveness of the sun, contrast with the wea 


° 1 . 1 1 4 
of the last line, which again is an assertion more than anything else. 
Speaking of Browning generally Mr. Mackie says: ‘It is Brownings 
optimism, not his obscurity, that offends our present generation. It refi 


the confidence of an age that still believed that progress was progress 


Perhaps that is an academic way of saying that Browning’s was a complac 


rather than a firmly based, optimism—but I prefer Hopkins’ account: “The 


a rie - 1 
effect of his sty le Isa frigid bluster. A true huma 


uty of spirit, neither mawkis 
§ I 
on the one hand. nor blustering on the other, is the most precious of al 
; a 1 , . ° . “ ‘ 1? 1 ‘| 1 . . - 
qualities in style’. In recognizing neither the ‘mawkish’ nor the ‘blustering 
] ] 
Mr. Mackie reveals once more /ris complacenc ; 


FRANK MOORBY 


*The second poem, to do it justice, must, of course, be read immediately aftet 


‘Meeting at Night’. 
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FIFTY COMPREHENSION TESTS, by W. S. Mackie. [Macmillan, 3s. 6d.| 

PREPARATION AND PRACTICE IN PRECIS WRITING, by James M. 
Charlton. [Macmillan, 6s.] 

THE USE OF WORDS (BOOK TWO: FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL), by T. H. 
Hewson. | John Murray, 4s.] 


Protessor Mackie’s book is the best I have seen for some time for stimulating 
really close reading in the General Certificate (Ordinary and Advanced) 
years. His thirty-two prose passages are arranged in inverse chronological 
ordet Sir James Jeans to Bacon); then follow the verse (complete poems and 
selections) and four extracts from plays. I think, however, Browning's 
Patriot (also in Hewson, p. 113) too difficult at this stage. Questions include 
grammar and comparison work. 

Mr. Charlton arranges his five-year course by pupils’ ages and by subjects 


‘legrams, newspapers reports, diaries, drama, verse and essays —and covers 





ide range, from Quintilian (one would like to know who made the 

translation and those used from Moliére, Aristotle, Cervantes and The 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) to The Times. There are also S. C. questions; but we 

are not told that the passage on p. 228 was originally set for comprehension, 
yt précis. 


Hewson, writing for the middle school, starts with vocabulary 


MAy 
building, rightly showing that no word has a real synonym; then follows 
work on sentence construction (here I thought his essay-subjects excellent); 

Part Three consists of comprehension tests (where it is a pity that the 
extract lines are unnumbered). About a sixth of the book is S.C. questions. 
[he three books are conservative in their choice of material, but include 

major authors 


Ht. W. JONES 


BOOKS REPRINTED 


READERS concerned with libraries and with sixth form work may wish to 
note two items now in print again after some years. G. Wilson Knight’s The 
Imperial Theme, devoted mainly to the Roman plays, and to Macbeth, has a 
new ‘retrospective foreword’, and is published by Methuen at 21s. The other 
is the Cresset Press Introductions to English Literature, in five volumes at 
10s. 6d. each; Vol. I, for example, contains “The English Renaissance’ by 
Prot. V. de Sola Pinto, and the final volume, by Edwin Muir, is devoted to 
The Present Age, from 1914”. 
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GOOD ENGLISH—HOW TO wRITE IT, by G. H. Vallins. [Pan Book 


ENRICH YOUR ENGLISH, by A. J. Glover. [Dent, 2s. 3d.] 


Good English is for the most part admirable in design and execution. It is 
written for a popular series and with a steady eye to the problems that beset 
the Common Reader who wishes to write the best English of which 
capable—and not only the Common Reader by any means. For, to judg 
from the relish with which the fragant ineptitudes of literary review 

held up to our noses, much of this book is aimed at those litterateurs who 


know neither how to write W he it they mean nor even if they mean W n it they 


write. 
However, Mr. Vallins himself amply defines the scope and aims of his 
book in his ‘Prelude’. He plausibly disposes of the grammarians, the eighteenth 


century lexicographers, and the protagonists of what he calls ‘the fallacy of 


synonymity’, in order to insist on the validity of the ‘conventions and 
principles’ of modern usage and on the necessity of expressing within their 
plastic framework “exactly what we mean’. Then in his two ‘Interludes’ he 
proceeds, with something of a Hey Presto, to entertain us with some well- 
chosen instances of the types of bad writing whose causes he has effectively 


diagnosed and treated in the four main chapters of the work. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Vallins has grappled with the problems of hov 
write English as it exists today, and grappled with pas sanely and without 
undue prejudice. To him the pedants and ‘plain-Englishers’ are as suspect as 
the journalists and bureaucrats; indeed more so, for his conviction is that a 
living language cannot be confined within ‘formalized accidence and syntax’ 
If we live and move, then our language must live and move at our bidding: 
that seems to be the fundamental attitude that Mr. Vallins vindicates in a 
“ tlanced and liv ely work, of which one of the most satisfactory features, as 


of b: id English to be coueil on slid every page. 

eget it is not so possible to recommend Mr. A. J. Glover's 
Enrich Your English. A close perusal of the work reveals little that enables one 
to modify one’s first impression of its being yet another ‘English for the 
De ad’, yet another of those drez ry little text- books that pe epotuare the 
fallacy that one’s command of the | anguage can be increased by the per- 
formance of a series of mechanical exercises. For what is one to ilies of an 
unrelated assortment of twenty-five ‘extracts’, ranging in style from the 
exemplary sobriety of The Sacred Wood to the lurid melodrama of an 
episode from The Cloister and the Hearth (revealingly described as ‘ graphic 
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all of which bear indiscriminately the injunctions “Give a suitable title’, and 
‘Summarize in 100 words’: Obviously Mr. Glover is nothing if not cosmo- 
politan—which reminds one that his plea for this production is that it should 
prove particularly useful ‘to foreign educational institutions. Q.E.D. 


J. C. W. LEWIS 


BOOKS | HAVE FOUND USEFUL: Il 
rRY AND APPRECIATION, by A. F. Scott. [Macmillan, 4s.] 


A. F. Scott’s Poetry and Appreciation seems to me to be an extremely valuable 
book for use with fifth and sixth forms. It serves both as an anthology and as 
a critical textbook, and avoids the common faults of both; specialist teachers 
find that in either role the book needs supplementing, but in neither does 
need serious correction. 

[he first section of the book comprises an admirable summary of the 
development of English poetry. This is clearly shown in relation to its social 
background, but is always treated as intrinsically valuable, not as mere 
historical data. The need for brevity has encouraged a concise and convincing 
style, without betraying the author into empty generalizations or truisms. 

Chere follows, in the next section, an anthology of eighty-six poems from 
Ove! eighty authors. The great majority of poets of note from Langland to 

moderns are represented by good, typical poems; the selection is just and 
sensible and free from idiosyncrasies. Each poem is followed by five or six 
questions, excellently designed to encourage thorough understanding, 
focussing attention at the right points, yet leaving final judgment to the 


Forty more poems follow in the next section, but these are grouped 
according to subject or mood, the names of the authors are withheld and 
specific questions are not asked. Thus they form useful and varied material 
for exercises in critical appreciation and comparison at a more advanced 
level. The book concludes with a comprehensive and stimulating glossary 
of literary and critical terms, which both increases understanding and 
encourages aw ider vocabulary. 

[his is a small book (220 pages) and remarkably cheap. Yet it provides a 
scholarly, clear and essentially balanced introduction to the appreciation of 
E. BRUCEI 


L. Cc. 
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MORE TRADITIONAL RHYMES AND JINGLES (HMV B 9982) and 


A SECOND SAMPLER (HMV B 9983): Read by Carleton Hobbs and 
) 


Hermione Hannen. 


POEMS by John Donne: THE SUNNE RISING, THE ANNIVERSARIE: THE APPARI- 
TION, A NOCTURNALL UPON S. LucIES DAY (Col. DX1729). THE EXTASIE 
HOLY SONNET XIV, HYMNE TO GOD MY GOD IN MY SICKNESSE, A HYMNE TO 
GOD THE FATHER (Col. DX1730): Read by Anthony Quayle. 


is a lea = 
The two nursery rhyme records should be in every Training Colleg« 
for the purpose of comment and criticism. The selection of rhymes 


jingles is on the whole excellent, being a happy blend of the familiar and the 


vigher; there 


less familiar. Perhaps the poetic quality might have been | 
so-called nursery rhymes which are pure poetry and still unrecorded. Mr. 
Carleton Hobbs’ diction and expression are scrupulously careful, but a 
shade more lightness and sprightliness would have recommended th 


] 


records to children. Miss Hannen’s reading of children’s poems has im- 


proved greatly. | am not sure that I like the regular alternation of male 
female voices throughout. These records could be used intelligently 
sparingly in Infant Schools. 

[he inclusion of some poems of Donne in the Columbia Library 
Spoken Verse is most welcome. The selection of poems is very good. Perhaps 


later we can have one or two of the great Elegies and the more beautitul 





valedictory Songs and Sonets. The choice of Anthony Quayle to read all 

poems is more questionable. His voice records with a certain nasality which 
is not always pleasant, and he lacks the musical qualities possessed by readers 
such as Gielgud, Olivier, Harris, Laurie and Speaight. Yet he reads with 
great intelligence, taste and forethought. It follows that his reading is more 
satisfying as a reading than as a performance. This may mean that the satis- 


faction is longer lasting. Mr. Quayle strikes me as altogether too controlled 


jor 


His readings are not dramatic, yet this is highly dramatic poetry. No reader 
of Donne can avoid building up an impression of the poet himself. To m« 
man who emerges from the poems as I read them is nervous, restless, pas- 
sionate, introspective to the pitch of agony; but Mr. Quayle’s Donne is 
altogether too comfortable, too detached a man. Only in the religious poen 
is a glimpse of the real Donne revealed. 
1] 
I] 


Hy ~ 1 
Nevertheless, these records are W¢ worth careful study as essays Ii 


interpretation, and I can think of no poems more difficult to inter pret or more 


worthy of the attempt. 


JAMES REEVES 
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SELECTED WRITINGS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, edited bv Julian Symons. 
| The Falcon Press, ss. | 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. | Heinemann, 4S. 6d.] 


TENNYSON, POEMS 1832-42. |Macmillan, English Classics, 4s.] 


The Falcon Press are to be congratulated on issuing this selection from 


Johnson’s prose, together with an admirable introduction by Julian Symons. 


Johnson has had an unhappy literary reputation; ‘transformed by Boswell 
Julian Symons says) from a writer into a character, he is now no longer a 
character but a myth’. As his personality has been exploited, so his writings 
have been misrepresented. The author of Rasselas , that masterpiece of solidity 
and poise, of assured common sense and delicate insight, is commonly 
thought of as typified by a cumbrous and verbose style termed Johnsonese. 
This selection should do much to correct such a misconception, for it shows 
Johnson’s prose in all its flexibility and force. The majority of the extracts are 
taken (rightly) from the later works, Rasselas and The Lives of the Poets 
especially; but there are also many short extracts from The Rambler and The 


Idler. Many of these passages, previously buried in dim-bound, dusty tomes, 
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SERIES 


General Editor: E. W. PARKER 


Girls and boys at many schools enjoy these delightful books. 
Reasonably priced, well produced and covering a wide 
field of reading, they continue to be a source of enrichment 
to the minds of all who are eager to have a guide to the 
worthiest tradition of English Literature. A detailed 


catalogue of the titles in The Heritage of Literature Series 

is in preparation and will be available in January, 1952. 

Teachers are invited to write to the publishers now for 
their copy. 
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well deserve their resurrection. I particularly like this passage, concluding an 

article on the ‘Qualities Necessary for a News-writer, or Journalist’: 
Among the calamities of War may be justly numbered the diminution of the | 

of truth, by the falsehoods which interest dictates, and credulity encourages. A | 


will equally leave the Warrior ind the rel iter of wars destitute of employ ment; and 


I know not Ww hether more 1S to be dreaded from streets filled with soldiers accustom d 
to plunder, or from garrets filled with scribblers accustomed to lie. 

It is a pity to have to criticize such a valuable book, but it must be charged 
with sacrificing some literary merit to immediate appeal. Julian Symons 
wisely says: “The rhythms of his style are so finely balanced, the phrases so 
closely knit, that a paragraph is always more effective than a sentence, and a 
page has far greater power than the sum of its component paragraphs. John- 
son did not build phrases, as many writers do today. He built in terms of a 
complete essay or chapter, and it is partly because of this that his styl 
a weight and rhythm unfamiliar to us. For this reason, also, it is difficult to 
make brief extracts from his writings.’ Unfortunately the editor did not heed 
his own warning, for there are over sixty extracts in the seventy-cight pages 
devoted to Johnson’s writings. In fact, this is largely a collection of snipp 
of paragraphs, and even occasionally of sentences, rarely of pages. There are, 
for example, five extracts from the Lif of Pope, four from the Life of Dryden, 
together comprising only three pages. How much more convincing it would 
have been if several consecutive pages from one of the Lives or from the 
Preface to Shakespeare had been included. 


Nevertheless, this remains a most useful book. Pleasantly bound and 


printed, It should encourage many to make the arduous, but highly reward- 


ing, journey through Johnson’s prose. ‘It is time for Johnson’s works to be 
taken down from the library shelves; time for the Johnsonians to turn from 
a character almost as mythical as Sherlock Holmes . . . and to open, however 
hesitantly, the pages of The Idler; time for an act of justice towards one who 
was a great writer as well as a remarkable man.’ Julian Symons’ sensible, 
balanced and eminently quotable introduction is not the least of this selec- 
tion’s merits. 

a 


Heinemann’s new issue of Pride and Prejudice is a strongly bound and well 


printed edition with forty pages of comments and questions at the end. On 
the whole, the comments are sensible with sound reference to the social 
background and the questions refer the reader to the text. Perhaps Jane 
Austen’s tartness tends to be overlooked in the emphasis on her good sense, 
but this important characteristic is properly stressed. 

Macmillan’s edition of Tennyson’s 1832-42 poems, by contrast, appears 
unfavourably. The print is poor and Fowler’s comments will not be found 


convincing by many today. L. E. C. BRUCE 


























THE SPEAKING OAK 


JAMES REEVES 


A most important book for sixth forms, training colleges and adult classes. 
It sets out, firstly, to dispiay the unparalleled richness and variety of our 
literature. Nearly every literary form and every period is represented. 
Secondly, it seeks to show English literature as a flourishing growth whose 
roots go back a thousand years. The selection has been brilliantly made. 
The Commentary on each passage discusses the type of writing involved, 
suggest comparisons with other passages, gives brief biographical details 
and elucidates any difficulties. There are also suggestions for further 
reading and study. 6s. 6d. 


MEN AND GODS 
REX WARNER 


First educational edition of these beautiful and exciting versions of the 


ancient Greek stories. ““Exquisite prose...a work of art. Will be a 
delight to young and old.”’-—Harold Nicolson. **\ts educational value is of 
some importance to-day.’”’—Sir Desmond MacCarthy. 4s. 6d. 


TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


This version, prepared for the Old Vic production (1951), now brings the 
play within the range of acting groups—the two parts of the play having 
been condensed to form one continuous action. Tyrone Guthrie has 
written an Introduction on the production of the play, and Donald Wolfit 
on acting it. 4s. 6d. net 


THE SNOW QUEEN 
SURIA MAGITO and RUDOLF WEIL 


An enchanting play made from the Hans Andersen story, ideal for Christ- 
mas performance by children or adults. Introduced by Michel Saint-Denis 
who produced the play for the Young Vic. 4s. 6d. net 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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DRAMATIC WORK WITH CHILDREN, by E. M. Langdon. [Dennis 
Dobson, 3s. 6d. Board, 2s. 6d. Paper.| 


This is a most useful pamphlet. Mrs. Langdon knows intimately the work 
she is discussing; her theory grows out of solid practice, and she keeps the 
relationship between child play and adult in a sane perspective with the child 
and his needs well in the foreground. The following quotations give some 
indication of her point of view. 

‘The adult’s first function’, she says, ‘is to watch the creative child rather 
than direct him.’ She warns against ‘the adult who is mainly interested in 
drama... who... can be dangerous as an educationist if he is an exhibi- 
tionist type of producer, or if he is not aware of the children’s needs’; she 
points out that one of the important functions of drama with children is to 
lead ‘to play in the sense of devoting themselves wholeheartedly to a self- 
chosen purpose’; and she advises, especially with small children, ‘working 
on a play at leisure, and announcing later when the date of production can 
be fixed’. In other words, the audience is to be assembled when the children 
need one, instead of the children being crammed to perform before an 
audience. For in dramatic work ‘the final product of the play is not the only 
aim’. Mrs. Langdon believes that such work should be related to other 
activities and always, above all, to the child’s own needs. “The important 
thing is the value of the play to the children, and with this as the aim there 
can be no undue coaching, vamping of eftect, or imposed discipline.’ 

It will be seen that what Mrs. Langdon has in mind is not the carefully 
coached dramatic society production, but rather various forms of dramatic 
activity springing from the children’s own experience and personalities, 
and designed to express them and help them to further growth. Anyone 
interested in this aspect of education will find in this pamphlet sensible and 
civilized theory, sound practical advice, and a wise absence of dogmatism: 
‘all theoretical generalizations must be tested in the light of particular indi- 
viduals as the need arises’. 

T. R. BARNES 


ee ee — 
TEACHERS’ NOTES 
PART ‘A’ 

It should be noted that a number of the passages set last time, in Reading Sheet 2 
No. IX, are examples of complex writing, and should be re-examined as such, 
particular III, by Milton, and [V, Hopkins’ ‘Inversnaid. In the Milton passage the force- 
ful and involved style conceals a pet re argument: first in the analogy between th 
body and a state, secondly in the emotionally-coloured vocabulary, and lastly in the 
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NEW BOOKS 


J. ISAACS - The Background of Modern Poetry 


By the author of An Assessment of Twentieth Century Literature, recently appointed 
Professor of English, Queen Mary College, University of London. Based on an 
outstanding series of broadcast lectures of one of which ‘The Listener’ critic wrote, 
‘the best thing I have ever heard or read on modern poetry.’ 8s. 6d. net 


HERBERT READ - - English Prose Style 


The first revised edition of this well-known book which was published over twenty 
years ago and has been in continual demand ever since. Several chapters have been 
recast and many additional specimen passages added. About 15s. net. Early 1952 


DAVID DAICHES - - - Robert Burns 


The author was recently appointed University Lecturer in English Literature at 
Cambridge. He has written notable books on Robert Louis Stevenson and Virginia 
Woolf. This book is a full appraisal of Burns and his poetry based on the most 
recent scholarship. That great Burns scholar, Prof. J. De Lancy Ferguson, says of it: 
‘Tcan think of nothing in Burns criticism anywhere which is comparable.’ 

About 15s. net. Early 1952 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 








THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


Edited by H. F. LOWRY, A. L. P. NORRINGTON ard F. MULHAUSER 
(Oxford English Texts) 35s. net 
When Clough died in 1861, aged 42, more than half his poetical output— 
ncluding his best-known poem, ‘Say not the struggle nought availeth’— 
was still in manuscript, unpublished. The fullest edition of his poems 
ippeared in 1869, and was reprinted many times down to 1920. The last 
impression has been out of print for nearly twenty years. 
[he present edition is based upon a fresh collation of the manuscripts, 
Imost all of which were fortunately preserved by the family, and aims at pro- 
viding a more complete and correct text than has hitherto been made available. 
Che editors have restored the full text of what appears, in each case, to be 
the latest manuscript available, and in doing so have added about 600 lines 
to the poems previously published, and twelve hitherto unpublished 
poems. All important variant readings, in the previous editions or in the 
manuscripts, are recorded in the notes. The first draft of ‘Say not the 
struggle nought availeth’ is reproduced from one of Clough’s Notebooks, 
as the frontispiece. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Eagle simile. In the Hopkins poem, the complexities and ambiguities may seem, in 


end, over-elaborate. 


SHEET No. X 
Il (a) Langland: Piers Plowman Passus V. 
Donne: St. Lu y's Day. 
Shelley: The Moon. 
Meredith: Modern Love xliii. 
Hopkins: Sonnet No worst, there is none. 
Che questions to ask are: What are the passages saying? What are the writers getti 
at, and how? how effective and successful are they? is the complexity justified 
The Langland is comparatively simple in its rough vigour; whereas the Sh« 
is blurred and almost comical in effect. The Donne is very hard: begin with thesl 
pausing movement, then I. 4 in all its complexity; what effect does the in 
beds-feet convey? finally the force of laugh. 
very compressed; also note the careful movement throughout, especially in the last 
line with the beat coming on death and then the gentle Howing close. Much of the 
Meredith is not easily understood: how is the wind’s skeleton shadow shot javelin- 


| 


1 } ] j } J 
like? 1S the grave In the breakers or 1n the sand? does ribbe ad wind-strears succeed? 


IV (a) Nashe: Nashes Lenten Stuffe: In Prayse of the Red Herring. 
(b) Shakespeare: Hamlet, Act II scene ii. 

(c) Melville: Moby Dick. 

(d) Virginia W oolf: Mrs. Dalloway. 


The same approach as for IIL. 


be verse, except that it is not quite taut enough. In the description of the White Whale 
trom Moby Dick, note the elaborately-wrought pattern and the delicate movement: 


what effect does it build up: is it overdone? Much the same questions apply to the 
Virginia Woolf, though it is simpler, and it is the movement of the waves and the 
| 


heart-beats and the distant barking that tells most. 


PART B. 


In Exercise III, A is by Edward Thomas. The exercise is set in contrast form a 
means of focussing attention on each poem. Probably comprehension points are best 
dealt with first. In B they are mainly verbal; in A the last verse will need most 
thought. Then the mood of the poet in each case can be understood by asking how 
each should be read. B is cheerful, and with its refrain is almost tuneful. A on the other 
hand is reflective and far from song; the pattern of contrasts is set in the first verse, and 
is summed up in the final impression made by the last verse. 

The question for Exercise IV runs: The sentences above form part of a paragraph in 
F. Kingdon Ward’s Assam Adventure, but their order here is jumbled. Put them in 
what you think is the right order, arranging the numbers in columns; it is quite 
possible that some of the sentences may go equally well in more than one place. (The 
order should be: 1, 7, 4, 3, 9, 8, 2, 6, 5.) 

Night Mail in Sheet IX was by W. H. Auden and reproduced by kind permission 
of the Postmaster General and His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Published by Chatto and Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell and Son, Ltd. 











